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WILLIAM STRODE : “AN HISTORIC DOUBT.” 
The difficulties attending the identity of this 
historical personage—M.P. for Beeralston from 
1621 till 1645—can as yet hardly be regarded as 
entirely removed. The statement of Collinson 
tage | of Somerset’) that he was one of the 
rset Strodes, and son of Galfrid or Geoffrey 
Strode, of — Malet, has been sufficiently 
disproved ; while that of Prince (‘ Worthies of 
Devon’), who makes him the second son of Sir 
William Strode, of Newnham, Devon, Knt., by his 
wife Mary, daughter of Thomas Southcote, of Bovey 
Tracey, is as clearly established. The point of un- 
certainty left is, how the sup age of Strode at 
his decease is to be reconciled with certain contem- 
porary allusions to him in the Long Parliament. 
All the printed Strode pedi are meagre and 
imperfect, being marked by an entire absence of 
dates ; but it has been thought—and reasonably 
thought—that a man who took an active and 
— part in the last two Parliaments of 
ames I, as well as in all the Parliaments of Charles 
L, and whose elder brother was knighted so far 
back as 1604, must have attained to somewhat an 
advanced age at his death, some five years after the 
assembling of the Long Parliament. This sup- 
position has been strengthened—perhaps deemed 
conclusively proved—by the late Col. Chester's 


note in the ‘ Westminster Abbey Registers ’ upon 
Strode’s burial. At this last oo hee we are told 
that *‘he matriculated at Oxford, from St. mn | 
Hall, May 5, 1598, aged nineteen, as an i 
son, of co. Dorset.” According to this date Strode 
was born about the year 1579, and at the time of 
his death, in 1645, was sixty-six years of age, or 
possibly in his sixty-seventh year. 

All this looks reasonable enough. But un- 
fortunately it leaves unexplained certain allusions 
to Strode in Sir Simon D’Ewes’s MS. Journal of the 
Long Parliament. Referring to the “‘ Five Mem- 
bers,” he speaks of Strode in 1640 as “ the last of 
the five, a young man and unmarried.” Further- 
more, in a letter to his wife, written some twelve 
months later, D’Ewes again describes the member 
for Beeralston as “one Mr. William Stroud, a 

oung man.” These statements by one who knew 
Btrode personally, sat with him in Parliament, and 
who, as said by the late John Forster, was “ one of 
the most punctiliously accurate of writers,” cannot 
lightly be set aside. So strong is this testimony, 
that Mr. Forster, in his ‘ Debates on the Grand 
Remonstrance’ (p. 188), felt compelled to raise a 
doubt as to Strode’s identity, or at all events to 
question “‘if the Strode of the Parliaments of James, 
and the early Parliaments of Charles, and the 
Strode of the Long Parliament, were one and the 
same person.” And after looking at the matter 
from all points, he regrets that he must “leave it 
as it stands, a curious historic doubt.” In his later 
work, however, the ‘ Life of Sir John Eliot,’ the 
same eminent writer declares that a paper on “ the 
identity of William Strode,” by Mr. Langton 
Sanford, induced him, upon further examination, to 
the conclusion that isthe identity of this Strode 
[s. ¢., of 1628-9] with him of the Long Parliament 
must be admitted.” I have no present means of 
access to Mr. Sanford’s paper, but while the con- 
clusion to which both writers thus came is satis- 
factory, it cannot be said to clear away the chief 
difficulty. By no process of reasoning can a man 
more than sixty years of age be correctly described 
asa youngman.” That the member for Beeralston 
from 1621 to 1645 was the same individual all 
through, and not father and son, as at first 
suggested by Mr. Forster, cannot be questioned. 
Strode died unmarried, and his nephew of the same 
name, who was “ about eight years old” in 1620, 
and so might have sat in the House as “‘a young 
man” in 1640, did not die until many years after 
the Long Parliament had closed its career. The 
solution of the difficulty must, therefore, be sought 
in another direction. The following items which 
I have to offer towards it will, I apprehend, furnish 
the true key, by proving that the error consists not 
in assuming the member who sat in Parliament for 
twenty-five years successively to be the same person, 
ss attributing a wrong age to Strode at his 

ecease. 
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In the ‘ iage Licenses of the Diocese of 
Exeter’ (edited by Lieut-Col. Vivian, and now in 
course of publication) we find, under date of July 15, 
1581, licence to marry “William Stroode of 
Newnham, son and heir of Richard Stroode of the 
same, Esq., and Mary Southcott, daughter of 
Thomas Southcott, of Bovytracie, in co. Devon, 

.’ This licence for the union of Strode’s father 
and mother at once displaces Col. Chester's iden- 
tity of the William Strode who matriculated at 
Oxford in 1598, being then aged nineteen. From 
this marriage, according to the pedigree in West- 
cote’s ‘ Devonshire,’ there derived three sons and 
seven daughters to survive. The names of these 
are given, but not their ages or dates of birth. 
Now, in a brief three generations pedigree of Strode 
of Newnham, in Le Neve’s ‘Knights’ (p. 123, Harl. 
Soc. Vol.)—which, somewhat singular to relate, 
seems heretofore to have been passed over—we 
learn that William Strode, second son of Sir 
William Strode, of Newnham, and Mary Southcote, 
his wife, was “aged twenty-three in 1620,” and 
that John, the third brother, was ‘‘aged twenty-one 
in 1620.” The age of Richard, the eldest son, is 
not stated ; but from the fact of his knighthood in 
1604, it is probable that he was the eldest, or nearly 
so, of the family, and born within two or three years 
of the marriage of his parents. This would make 
him about twenty years old at knighthood—an age, 
and even older, at which King James knighted 
some scores of young men at that date. We may, 
therefore, I think, take it that while Richard, the 
first son, was nearly, or quite, the eldest of the 
family, the two other sons, William and John, 
were as py - or quite, the youngest. Con- 
sequently, Le Neve is right, and the actual date of 
William Strode’s birth would be about 1597 or 1598. 
This would make him about twenty-three years 
old when first elected for Beeralston in 1620-1, 
and little more than forty years at the meeting of 
the Long Parliament, a time of life at which he 
might fairly be styled as still “‘a young man.” 

A farther corroborative proof. By the courtesy 
of Col. Vivian, I learn that Sir Richard Strode, 
“the patriot’s” elder brother, was buried at Plymp- 
ton St. Mary, Oct. 9, 1669. Now, unlessa candi- 
date for centenarianism, the elder brother by 
several years of a man born in 1579 is scarcely 
likely to have survived until then ; but if born, as 
I think he was, about 1583 or 1584, his death in 
1669 falls within the usual order of things mortal. 

One other point arises from the foregoing. 
Who was Col. Chester’s William Strode, who 
matriculated in 1598? I think the lamented 
colonel himself supplies the key to his real identity. 
It will be observed that he is called “an Esquire’s 
son, of co. Dorset.” Now the Dorset Strodes and 
the Devon Strodes, although near neighbours, were 
two distinct families. I am not sure that they 
had even an origin in common. The predigree of 


Strode of Dorset is oe by Hutchins (‘ Hi 

of Dorset’), and, while not exhaustive, is mu 
fuller than that of their Devon namesakes by West- 
cott. There does not appear to have been any 
William at the date in connexion with the main 
line at Parnham. But on turning to the Shepton 
Malet branch the name is of frequent recurrence. 
I have a very strong suepicion that eventually the 
entry in the Oxford Matriculation Register will be 
found to apply to William, eldest son of Geoffrey 
Strode, of Shepton Malet, .—the very man, 
miscalled by Collinson “Col. William Strode, one 
of the Five Members.” W. D. Pink. 

Leigh, Lancashire. 


SOME NOTES AND ADDENDA TO PROF. SKEAT’S 
*ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY.’ 
(Continued from p. 43.) 

Apprehend, Earliest instance 1398, in fig. sense of “ to 
learn.” D.M., 

Apprentice. This form need not be derived from the 
French dialectal form. O.Fr. aprentis was nom. and 
aprentif, casus obliquus (cf. D.M.,i.v.). These forms 
are not derived from apprenticius, but from apprentivus, 
tivum, as appears from the f in accusativo. 

Apprise Add cross reference to “Appraize.” Cf. 

. M., 

A The theory here given of the origin of 
most of our verbs in ate is not quite correct, nor is it 
complete. To verify it I have noted in tabular form all 
forms in ate, ated, and ation occurring in part i. of D.M. 
It is needless to say that words like abate, &c., which do 
not belong to our subject, were omitted. I also left out 
all forms only found in dictionaries, as, ¢.g., adaration, 
&c., for which no quotations are given. As to the forms 
in ated, they are sometimes taken from the quotations 
given sub “ Ate,” verb, The function, adject. or predic., 
being for our purpose immaterial, I always sought for 
the earliest instance of the form, To print here the 
whole collection would be asking too much from the 
Editor's indulgence ; it is at the disposal of any student 
who likes to inspect it on his sending address. Should 
many show themselves interested in it, it might, perbaps, 
be printed later on. The collection is arranged as follows, 
é. i “Abbreviation, 1460; ate (adj. p.pl.), 1530; ate 
(vb.), 1450 ; ated (p.pl.), 1552." The number giving the 
date of the earliest quotation. The whole contains 167 
groupe, in 29 of which the form in ation is not found. Of 
the 138 others the form in ation is the only one known 
in no fewer than 58 cases. The oldest quotations for the 
forms in ation range from 1315 to the present time. They 
are distributed as follows: 7 (3) found in fourteenth cen- 
tury, 15 (5) in fifteenth, 33 (8) in sixteenth, 47 (18) in 
seventeenth, 15 (10) in eighteenth, and 21 (14) in nine- 
teenth century. The figures in parentheses give the 
numbers of cases in which ation stands alone for each 
century. In all these 167 sets the order of the oldest 
quotations for the forms in ate p.pl., ated p.pl., ate vb., 
which Prof. Skeat mentions as the one of regular de- 
velopment, is found in only three cases, The p.pl. in 
ated is found in 50 cases, Of these it is the only one in 
1 case (“ Alembicated,” 1836). It is found with the vb. in 
ate in 45 cases, and in 30 of these it is younger than the 
vb. In 49 cases two or three forms are known besides 
the one in ation. In these ation is the oldest in 22, 
second in 14, third or last in 7 cases. The p.pl. in ate is 
found 54 times, 5 times without other forms of the same 
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group, 8 with one, 10 times with two, 31 times with three 
others, In these, not counting the 5 first, it is oldest in 
22 cases, youngest in 14. The forms in p.pl. in ale and 
the noun in ation is found in the same group 42 times. 
In these p.pl. is oldest in 23, noun in ation 18 times. 
In one case both forms were first found in the same 
year. 1 believe, then, that we may say that most verbs 
in ate are due to nouns in ation, and, in somewhat less 
frequent cases, to p.pl. in ate, the p.pl. in ated being 
generally a derivative from the vb., and not the vb, due 
to p.pl. 

Srestic, Known since 1490, Cf, D.M., i.v. 

Arbiter. Even in this form Milton was not the first to 
use it. Known since 1502. Cf. D.M., i». 

Arbitrary, Known since 1574. 

Arbitrate, Known since 1590, Shakespeare was not 
the first to use it. 

Arch (2). D.M, lends its authority to derivation from 
prefix arch, as suggested by Stratmann. —_— 

Archeology. ‘Known since 1607. D.M., i.v, 

Archipelago. Not, strictly speaking, formed from the 
Greek. D.M. points out that no compound archipelagos 
existed in ancient or mediwval Greek, and that it was 
most likely formed by the Italians. Cf. D.M., ¢.v. 

Architect, Milton was not the first to use it. Known 
since 1563. 

Architrave, Milton was not the first to use it. Known 
since 1563, 
Arctic. Known since 1391, when Chaucer used it in 

rtik 


Chaucer is as yet the ear 
since 1340, ardour (ardure) since 1386, Cf. D.M. iv», 
Arduous. Known since 1538. Cf. D.M. iv. 
Are. Cf. note,iv.“Am.” As to the meaning of the 
root as, Curtius and Vanicek both support the more usual 
theory of as==to breathe, on what seems to me quite firm 


Witiem Locemay. 
' Newton School, Rock Ferry. 
(To be continued.) 


Ayoto-Irish Battaps: ‘Witty Reitty,’ 
‘James Reity.’ (See 7" S. iv. 147.)—Since 
submitting my former query on the subject of the 
ballad of ‘ Willy Reilly,’ which does not appear to 
have elicited any information from the contributors 
to ‘N. & Q,’ I have met with another version of 
the words, in a copy printed by Pitts, of 6, Great 
St. Andrew Street, Seven Dials, which differs 
from the three which I previously quoted. The 
last two lines in this version run as follows :— 

She has releas’d her own true love and renewed his name, 
For honour great might gild an estate of high fame. 

These various versions testify to the great 
apa | of the ballad, but are not of much 

p in elucidating its origin. I should still be 
grateful for assistance in the matter. 

I have also lately become acquainted with another 
hero of the same name, whose career was cut short 
by a sentence of transportation, apparently for an 
offence of a political character. The ballad is 
entitled ‘ James Reilly’s Lamentation,’ and it is 
also printed by Mr. Pitts, of Seven Dials. 

James Reilly is described as a “ young man of 
talents sublime,” who was discovered with some 


compromising papers on his person, and after a 
residence in Cavan New Jail, and a trial, in which 
the ballad pathetically complains that “he had no 
friends on the jury,” was comdemned to leave 
“his own native clime” for ever. Perhaps an 
Irish correspondent of ‘N. & Q.’ may assist me in 
discovering something more about this hero, who 
seems to have taken his imprisonment like a man, 
and to have sent away a traitor, named Sankey, 
who came to treat him with some wine, with a flea 
and the sound of “ Erin-go-bragh ” in his ear. 

Is anything known of the present whereabout 
of the splendid collection of Anglo-Irish songs and 
ballads, in the handwriting of the late Mr. T. 
Crofton Croker, which formed lot 275 in the 
catalogue of the auction sale of that gentleman’s 
library (Dec. 18,1854)? W. F. Pripgavx. 

Calcutta. 


Picts’ House at Movsa, ix 
the summer of 1886 I paid a visit to Shetland, 
finding much to please and interest a lover of an- 
tiquities, and discovering some old customs linger- 
ing there still. One of the most remarkable 
objects which was seen on the visit was what is 
called the Picts’ house at Mousa, about ten miles 
from Lerwick. It may be observed that there is an 
engraving of it in Black’s ‘ Guide to Scotland,’ and 
an excellent model of it in the museum of the 
Society of Antiquaries at Edinburgh. 

In shape the house or tower is rather like a dice- 
box. The height is about 42 ft., and the diameter 
50 ft.; the walls about 10ft. in thickness, and 
hollow in the middle, where there appear to have 
been cells, in which the occupants dwelt. In form 
it rather reminded me of the ovens which are seen 
at the present day in the pottery district in Stafford- 
shire, and also of the keep of Conisborough Castle, 
situated on the banks of the Don, near Doncaster. 
Curiously enough, on making inquiries, there was 
a village in existence in Shetland named Cunnings- 
burgh, not far from Mousa, a variant merely of 
Conisborough as it would seem, and having the 
same verbal root. 

On my return home, looking over ‘Ivanhoe’ 
(Centenary Edition), I came upon along and curious 
note by Sir Walter Scott appended to the story. 
In it he gives his theory for supposing that the 
architecture of the “Pictish Burghs” (as such 
castles as Mousa are styled by him) and Conis- 
borough Castle are identical on account of their 
similar form. He does not, however, mention the 
close resemblance of the names of the one in York- 
shire and of the other in Shetland. As is well 
known, the fine novel ‘The Pirate,’ written sub- 
sequently to ‘Ivanhoe,’ grew out of a visit paid by 
Sir Walter to Orkney and Shetland in 1814, when 
a vessel was placed at his disposal ; but this voyage 
is not alluded to in the note referred to. He gives 
a very accurate description of the remarkable 
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edifice at Mousa, which he calls “a most perfect 
specimen,” and believes it to be “in the same state 
as when inhabited many centuries previously.” 
The extraordinary path in the interior which tra- 
verses it is mentioned, and he is of ‘opinion that 
the builder was ignorant of the construction of the 
arch. Of this it may be remembered that the 
ancient Egyptians were ignorant, which gave to so 
many of their finest buildings a heavy character. 
The note concludes with a long extract from Gough’s 
*Camden’s Britannia’ descriptive of the castle at 
Conisborough. But much more light has been 
thrown upon the matter in recent days, and it 
seems certain that though there may have been an 
edifice of earlier date, yet the present building is 
about the date of the Norman Conquest. 

The whole note is full of interest, but far too 
long for quotation in your columns, and at the 
time it was written architecture and archeology 
were not studied and understood as they are at 
the present day. Nor was philology held in ac- 
count, or derivations as they are now, especially 
by many readers of ‘N. & Q.’ It is merely my 

h to chronicle an account of a visit paid to a 
remarkable structure, certainly not the least curious 
and interesting in Orkney and Shetland. The best 
time for a visit to “Ultima Thule” is about the 
middle of June, when the days are at the longest, 
and there is, in fact, very little night, a circumstance 
alluded to by both Juvenal and Tacitus.* 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


‘ Lerrers,’—I have read Thacke- 
ray’s ‘ Letters’ with much interest ; but I question 
whether they would have been written could he 
have anticipated that they would be published. I 
was with him at Charterhouse ; but I never after- 
wards met him until only a few days before his death, 
when we were both stewards at Founder’s Day 
dinner. 

Tupper was our contem at school, and in 
his ‘ Autobiography ’ justly describes Archdeacon 
Churton, then one of the masters, as head and 
shoulders above the rest in competence and scholar- 
ship. I knew the archdeacon well in Yorkshire, and 
I remember his telling me, with pride, as follows, 
He had met Thackeray in later years on Founder's 
Day, and they walked together homewards after 
dinner. When they were parting at the steps of 
an hotel, near Lincoln’s Inn Fields, Churton asked 
his companion if he would “go in, and have 
anything.” Thackeray replied, ‘‘If you will 
give me a cigar, I will smoke it on my way home.” 


* Et modo captas 
Orcadas ac minima contentos nocte Britannos, 
Juv., Sat. ii, 160-61, 
And “ Dierum spatia ultra nostri orbis mensuram; nox 
clara, et extrema parte Britanniw brevis, ut finem 
atque initium lucis exiguo discrimine internoscas” 
(Tac., ‘ Agricola,’ c, 12). 


Of course this was provided, and the good arch- 
deacon told me it was the only cigar he had ever 
paid for, and he kept the record in the hotel bill 
in remembrance of eray. 

Atrrep Garry, D.D, 


Fo.x-tore.—In this present salient 
year of grace it may be well to add to the store 
*N. & Q the following well-set gem, which I 
have taken from the interesting autobiography of 
Charles Darwin given in the ‘Life and Letters’ 
edited by his son Francis Darwin (vol. i. pp. 104, 
105) :— 

“A gentleman (who, as I afterwards heard, isa 
local botanist) wrote to me from the Eastern Cosette 
that the seeds or beans of the common field-bean had this 
year* everywhere grown on the wrong side of the I 
wrote back, asking for further information, as I did not 
understand what was meant; but I did not recieve any 
answer for a very long time. I then saw in two news- 
papers, one published in Kent and the other in Yorkshire, 
paragraphs stating that it was a most remarkable fact 
that ‘the beans this year had all grown on the 
side.’ So I thought there must be some foundation for 
so general a statement. Accordingly, I went to my 
gardener, an old Kentish man, and asked him whether 
he had heard anything about it ; and he answered, ‘ Oh, no 
sir, it must be a mistake, for the beans grow on the 
wrong side only on leap-year, and this is not leap-year.’ 
I then asked bim how they grew in common years and how 
on leap-years, but soon found that he knew absolutely 
nothing of how they grew at any time; but he stuck to 
his belief. 

“ After a time I heard from my first informant, who, 
with many apologies, said he should not have written to 
me had he not heard the statement from several intelli- 
gent farmers; but that he had since spoken again to 
every one of them, and not one knew in the least what 
he had himself meant. So that here a belief—if, indeed, 
a statement with no definite idea attached to it can be 
called a belief—had spread over almost the whole of 
England without any vestige of evidence,” 

Sr. Swirnr. 


Buve-tintep Parer.—High-dried snuff and 
many important inventions owe their inception to 
a lucky accident or fortuitous combination. Here 
is an instance which I have taken from Salmon’s 
Printing and Stationers’ Trade Circular :— 

“ A singular story is recorded concerning the origin of 
blue-tinted pode 1 had much in vogue for commercial 
uses, The wife of an English paper manufacturer, 
named William East, going into the factory on the 
domestic wash-day with an old-fashioned blue-bag in her 
hand accidentally let the bag and its contents fall into a 
vat full of pulp. She thought nothing of the incident 
and said nothing about it either to her husband or to his 
workmen. Great was the astonishment of the latter 
when the paper turned out a peculiar blue colour, while 
the master was vexed at what he ed as gross 
carelessness on the part of some of the hands. His 
wife—wise woman—kept her own counsel. The lot of 
paper was regarded as unsaleable, and was stored for four 
years. At length East consigned it to his London 
correspondent, with instructions to sell it for what it 
would . The unlucky paper was accepted as a 
happily novelty, and was disposed of in open 


* Date not given. 
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market at a considerable advance in price. Judge of 
Mr. East's surprise when he received from his agent an 
order for a large invoice of the despised blue paper ! 
Here was a pretty dilemma! He was totally ignorant of 
the manner in which the paper had become blue in 
colour, and in his perplexity mentioned the matter to 
his wife. She promptly enlightened her lord; he in turn 
kept the simple process secret, and was for many years 
the of the blue commercial paper manu- 


W. T. M. 


Tae New Hovrs or Business 1x THE Hovse 
or Commons.—The House of Commons entered 
on Feb. 27 upon a new phase of its career. The 

r took the chair at three, and at half-past 
three public business began. At twelve o’clock 
opposed business ceased, and shortly after that 
hour the House adjourned. The precedent of 
assembling at four is comparatively — 


Apam Smrrn’s Booxs.—The following inter- 
— 


“A very valuable and interesting col- 
lection of books has been presented to Queen’s 
College. They originally formed ee of the library of 
the distinguished philosopher and political economist 
Adam Smith, His entire library, with other valuable 
property, was inherited by Mr. Douglas, Adam Smith’s 
near relative, who afterwards became Lord Recton, one 
of the Lords of Session. From him the books descended 
to his daughter, Mrs. Cunningham, mother of Dr. 
Cunningham, Professor of Natural History in Queen’s 
College, and Dr. and Mrs. Cunningham have now, with 
great kindness and liberality, handed a large portion of 
them over to the College. The President and Council 
have received and acknowledged this important addition 
to the College library with grateful thanks. The books 
are in all about 220 volumes, chiefly splendid folio and 
quarto editions of the Greek and Latin classics, and their 
value is greatly enhanced by the fact that each volume 
contains the book-plate of Adam Smith. Arrangements 
will be made as soon as possible to have them placed in 
8 separate case, and to have a catalogue prepared. 


W. H. Parrerson. 


Bossery.— Dr. Murray says of this word 
(‘N.E.D.’) that “the evidence of its origination 
in India is decisive.” I have not Col. Yule’s 
* Glossary,’ so am not able to study the evidence in 
favour of the view which I have always understood 
to be correct. This evening my belief is rather 
rudely shaken by finding among the “ North of 
England” words in the glossary to the Rev. John 
Hutton’s ‘Tour to the Caves’ (Kendal, 1781) the 
adjective bobberous, which he defines as meaning 
“all a cock-a-hoop.” Bobby or bobbish is the 
nearest approach to this word that I have heard, 
and it may be that Mr. Hutton projected the 
word (as a dialect word) out of his own mental 
stores, The date of this word is fifty years before 
that of the ‘East Anglian Glossary,’ in which 

occurs, and it strikes me that the use of 
bobberous in the North of England over a century 


ago has an im t bearing on the origin of 
. Probably these facts were 

considered by Dr. Murray; but valeant or 

“Bourn” opsotete (?).—In the ‘New English 
Dictionary’ Dr. Murray’s first sense of the verb 
bound—namely, to recoil or rebound—is marked 
as obsolete. Before the definition there is a +, and 
after it the syllable “Obs.” The citations to illus- 
trate the sense are :— 

Grief boundeth where it falls, 
Not with the empty hollowness, but weight ; 
and ‘“‘ Why these balls bownd.” Who can read 
these lines without declaring that the sense set 
down as obsolete (thanks to the ball-playing craze) 
is the meaning best understood and oftenest used 
on both sides of the Atlantic ? 
James D, 
Madison, Wis., U.S. 


Wuiurrine at THE Carr's Tait. (See 6" §. 
vi. 67, 157, 294, 338, 477; vii. 318; viii. 354, 
417; 7™ S. v. 7.)—The punishment of whipping 
at the cart’s tail is said to have been inflicted up 
to the end of George III.’s reign. I remember 
seeing a man so flogged through the streets of 
Torrington. I cannot be sure about the exact date, 
but it must have been between 1832 and 1839. 

Freperic T. Corsy. 


Reentst.—This word, which I do not find in 
the latest dictionaries, is by a writer in 
Vanity Fair for January 28 (p. 45), in a paragra 
relating to the Swedish royal family, which the 
writer delares to have fallen “ under that malignant 
German influence which seeks to make all the mem- 
bers of all the royal families part of the great Ger- 
of reignists.” Rozsert F, Garpiner. 


WitcncraFt.—. the accompanying cut- 
ting from a London daily paper may be thought 
worthy of embalmment in ‘N. & Q.,’ reading more 
like a traveller's tale from Zululand or the wilds 
of Australia than ordinary life in our England 
to-day, when the nineteenth century is almost a 
nonagenarian :— 

“ A case of alleged witchcraft came before the Totnes 
magistrates yesterday. A cab proprietor named Heard 
summoned his son for threatening his life, and accusing 
him of bewitching his (the son’s) daughter. In his 
defence the son said his father had bewitched his 
daughter, the result being that she suffered for months 
with chronic disease in the arms, He took her toseveral 
Plymouth doctors, and spent over 50/. in endeavouring to 
have her cured. She next went into a hospital, where it 
was advised that the arm should be amputated. He 
refused to allow this, and took her to a ‘ whitewitch’ at 
Newton, who said she was overlooked by her grandfather. 
The ‘ whitewich,’ however, soon cured her. He denied 
using threatening Janguage to his father, and the case 
was dismi ”— Standard, Feb. 16, 

A. H. H. 
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Danwin’s ‘Lire or Darwin.’—In reading 
Mr. Francis Darwin’s ‘ Life and Letters of Charles 
Darwin’ I have noticed a slight error, which it may 
be well to correct in ‘N. & Q.,’ so that it may be 
put right ina future edition. In the first paragraph 
we are told that “ the earliest records of the family 
show the Darwins to have been substantial yeomen 
residing on the northern borders of Lincolnshire, 
close to Yorkshire.” Further on we learn that the 
first ancestor who has been discovered was William 
Darwin, who lived about the year 1500 at Marton, 
near Gainsborough. Yorkshire must here be a mis- 
take or misprint for Nottinghamshire. Marton is 
very near the boundary of that county. Cleatham, 
which afterwards became the seat of the family, is 
some ten or twelve miles to the east of Gains- 
borough. Epwarp Peacock. 


Cietcu = Broop.—In Halliwell, Cletch is given 
as meaning ‘‘a brood of chickens.” Here a family 
of children are known as “‘a cletch.” The other 
day I heard a man say of a widower who had 
married a widow (both with families), that there 
were “‘ two cletches in one house.” 

Txos. RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 


Buiurr.—There is a sense attaching to this word 
which does not seem to be noted in Dr. Murray’s 
‘Dictionary.’ In ‘The Scribleriad,’ which was 
published in 1742, we find (lines 8, 9):— 

Ye Dunces too! for ye not differ more 

Than Blvf and Wittol, or than B—d and W—«. 
It was probably a slang term for one who hood- 
winks, or is employed to hoodwink, a deceived 
husband. W. F. P. 


Tas Great Seat.—In Mr. Wyon’s elaborate 
history of ‘The Great Seals of England’ it is 
stated that Lady Eldon made bed-hangings of the 
velvet cases annually presented to the Lord 
Chancellor to contain the seal. Is not this an 
error? Lord Campbell mentions that Lady 
Hardwicke thus adorned a state bedroom at 
Wimpole (‘ Lives of the Chancellors’). The point 
is worth noticing, as after ages may think this was 
the reason why Lord Eldon was called “old Bags.” 

Epwarp H, Marsuatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


Tarowine a Sixpesce OVERBOARD IN A 
Srorm.—TI find the following allusion to this 
custom in the ‘ Reminiscences of a Scottish Gentle- 
man’ (London, 1861), pp. 156-7, under date 
1804 :— 

“The breeze being fresh, and every sail set, gave pro- 
mise of a rapid run across the Frith (i. ¢., the Pentland 
Frith), and of reaching Stromness before evening; but 
the old saying of ‘the sea is uncertain as beauty’s 
smile’ was unfortunately verified in our case, for, soon 
after we entered the Frith, the wind entirely failed, 


entirely at the mercy of the tide, before which she 
drifted in such a manner as to cause our captain 
anxiety lest the Lady Forbes should prove another 
victim to those fatal Skerries. Many an eye was on the 
look-out even for a cat’s-paw of wind, and the slightest 
ripple on the water, and many a ‘whistle and blow, 
breeze’ was uttered by those who knew ‘ the 
gers of the sea’; but all seemed in vain. At length 
I tried the experiment which sailors consider the last 
resource under such alarming circumstances, but in 
which they have great faith, of throwing a sixpence 
overboard ; and, strange to say, the enchantment seemed 
to work, for shortly afterwards a light breeze sprang up, 
the flapping topsails became filled, and the grin on the 
bluff, hardy countenance of the man at the wheel told 
there was good steerage way, and the ship under com- 
mand,” 


Rozsert F, Garpiver. 
Glasgow. 


Entry Pariso Recister.—The inside cover 
of a register-book belonging to East Lavant, Sussex, 
contains the following :— 

“ 29th of October 1653. Richard Betsworth of ye parish 
of East Lavant, was approved of and sworn to be parish- 
minister for ye said Parish according to an Act of Parlia- 
mt in yt case made and provided. Rr Boveston, 

“ He was a man low of stature, very violent for ye 
Rebels and a Plunderer of ye Royalists, particularly of 
ye Morley family (who lived in the Parish at that time), 
He had some learning, a great deal of Chicanery, tho’ 
seldom more than one Coat, wch for some time he wore ye 
wrong side out only on Sundays its right side was seen, 
till it was almost worn out, and then he had a new one, 
wh he us'd in same manner. 

“He and his Bror after ye Restoration rented ye 
Parsonage together of Doctor Gumble at 200,” 

Hipwet. 


34, Myddelton Square, W.C. 


PRONUNCIATION OF THE INDEFINITE ARTICLE. 
—It may not be generally known that a difference 
exists between the pronunciation of the indefinite 
article in England and in Scotland. Whereas in 
the former it is sounded like ae, in the latter 
country it is pronounced ah. While an Englishman 
speaks of ae man, a Scot says ah man. In appealing 
to the dictionaries, I find the ‘ New English ’ clearly 
— supports the narrow sound, but the ‘ Im- 
perial,’ which is edited by Scotchmen, affirms that 
the narrow sound is used to emphasize the article, 
thus implying that in ordinary usage the broad ah 
sound is the right one. Other dictionaries 
over the matter, probably because the point is a 
refinement easily overlooked. In my boyhood I 
have occasionally heard Scotch people pronounce 
the first letter of the alphabet as ah, so that possibly 
the Scotch sounding of the indefinite article is a 
survival of a more general form of broad pronun- 
ciation that formerly obtained in the North. Per- 
haps some of your philologist or lexicographer 
correspondents could settle 

G 


‘Our Morvat Frrenp,’—Dickens was not the 
first nor the last to stumble upon this unlucky 


and a dead calm ensued, which placed the good ship 
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7 In 1833 the Rev. Wm. Jowett, Fellow of 
John’s College, Cambridge, published a memoir 
of the Rev. Cornelius Neale (father of Dr. J. M. 
Neale), partly from materials supplied ‘‘ by our 
mutual friend the Rev. Thomas Grinfield ” (second 
edition, 1835, p. xi). The later instance is better 
seen in the following extract :— 

“In Disraeli’s ‘Lothair’ a young lady talks to the 
hero about their ‘mutual ancestors.’......One used to 
think that mutwal friend for common friend was 
rather a cockneyism...... Mutual, as Johnson will tell us, 
means something reciprocal, a giving and taking. How 
could people have mutual ancestors !—unless, indeed, 
their great grandparents had exchanged husbands or 
wives |"—F. Harrison, ‘Choice of Books, &c.,’ second 
edition, 1886, p. 152. 

It is also used by Mr. A. A. Watts in his memoir 
of his father, Alaric Watts, 1884, i. 243. 
B. 


Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


‘Barrie or THE Forry.’—I bought the other 
day an oil painting on panel called the ‘ Battle of 
the Forty,’ painted by Peter Snayers, the favourite 
of the Arch-Duke Albert, Governor of the Low 
Countries. The picture, of which a replica exists 
in the Queen’s audience chamber at Hampton 
Court, is said to have been painted for William 
III., one of whose ancestors shared in the fight 
between twenty French and twenty Flemish 
soldiers. It was more probably executed for 
William’s father, as Snayers died before William 
III. was out of his teens. I should be very glad 
of information as to the date and circumstances of 
the battle. W. G. F. D. 


Tae or 1747 and 1751.—This 
cipher, taken from evidences of the above dates, 
presents rather an unusual appearance. Besides 
the C. R. in large capitals, there is an addition of 
a smaller capital A. above, and a similar one also 
below the C. R. Can any of your readers explain 
the reason for the addition of these two capital A.s 
to what would be the ordinary and usual Queen’s 
cipher of that date? M. Mite. 


Cuerry Mrtat.—What is cherry metal? I 
have heard of it as being used for decorating a 
ball-room at Sandringham. 


Piers Esq., Constable of the 
Castle of Melbourne, and Keeper of the Park and 
Foreign Woods of Melbourne.—Is anything known 
of this gentleman? Was he one of the executors 
of John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster? Did he 
marry Elizabeth, daughter of Sir John Eynsford ? 
Is anything known of his mother, Amye de Mel- 


bourne, whose name ap in the register of 
Henry [V., in the office at the Duchy of Lancaster? 
T. Mizzoury. 


12, Beaulieu Villas, Fonsbury. 


Fowier Famity.—Can any of the readers of 
‘N. & Q.’ kindly inform me who were the parents 
and ancestors of the Rev. James Fowler, who died 
in 1779? He held the living of Horncastle, 
Lincolnshire, from 1724 to the time of his death. 
His son Robert was rector of Warboys. Please 
reply direct to (Miss) A. S. Fowzer. 

kham End, Brimpton, Reading. 


TranstaTions or Novers.—When a boy at 
school I read two novels which I have never seen 
since, but of which I should be very glad to meet 
with copies. Ono is ‘The Siege of Rochelle,’ trans- 
lated from the French of Madame de Genlis by 
Dallas. The other is named ‘The Queen’s Lieges,’ 
but I do not remember the author’s name. 

JosEPH BLUNDELL. 


Wuat secaMe or THE MS. or Mazzin1’s 
*‘Recorps of aN Uyxnown’?—In Madame 
Venturi’s memoir of Joseph Mazzini there is 
quoted the following passage from the personal 
reflections of her hero :— 

“Through what process of intellectual labour I suc- 
ceeded in arriving at a confirmation of my first faith, and 
resolved to work on so long as life should last, whatever 
the sorrows and revilings that might aseail me, towards 
the great aim which had been revealed to me in the 
= of Savona—the Republican unity of my country— 

cannot detail here; nor would it avail, I noted down, 
at that time, a record of the trials and struggles I under- 
went, and the reflections which redeemed me, in long 
fragments of a work, fashioned after the model of ‘ Ortis’ 
[“ by Ugo Foscolo,” adds Madame Lave which I in- 
tended to publish anonymously under the title of ‘ Records 
of an Unknown.’ I carried them with me, written in 
minute characters upon very thin paper, to Rome, and 
lost them in passing through France on my return. Were 
I now to endeavour to rewrite the feelings and impressions 
of that period, I should find it impossible.” 

Was the manuscript ever discovered ? 
Ernest Scort. 

Northampton. 


Docwra Famity,— 
Gallant Tom Docwra, 
Of nature’s finest crockery, 
Now dust and mockery, 
To worms a prey. 

Where can these lines be found ; and to whom 
do they refer? I suppose to a grandson of 
William Docwra, the proprietor of the first penny 
post. He had an only son Richard, who married 
Ann Warburton, a sister of Sir George Warburton, 
Bart., and had a son Thomas, born in William 
Docwra’s house in Cloak Lane on September 14, 
1704. Richard Docwra’s will, proved in 1741, 
only mentioned a son George, then of Cheshire. 
William Docwra had four daughters—Mary, 
married October 6, 1693, to Mr. John Fairman ; 
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married September 11, 1684, to Phineas 
Bowles, she died at Loughborough House, Lam- 
beth, January 15, 1739/40; Ann, married March 
20, 1704/5, to Thomas Warburton, of Offley, 
Herts ; and Rebecca, married to —— Nicholls. 
I should be glad of any information about this 
family. Georce Bow.es. 

7, Lady Margaret Road, Kentish Town, N.W. 

[May not the reference be to Sir Thomas Docra or 
Doewra, Grand Prior of land 4.D, 1504, a valiant 
man of arms et hardi, who was a competitor with 
Villiers de I’Isle Adam for the Grand Mastership of the 
Knights of Jerusalem? See Harleian MSS. 1386, 1504; 
and land’s ‘Knights of Malta,’ vol. ii. p. 40.) 


Orpyance.—Oan any reader kindly inform me 
of works (statistical) cannon, or of any 
Sir Howard Dong rge IIT.’s besides 

ir Ho 's, Spearman’s, and Beau- 
chant’s ? H. Y. P. 


Sr. Swrrar.—In some churchwardens’ accounts 
of Henry VIL.’s reign are the following entries :— 
“23 H, 7th. Imprimis, at Ester, for any howseholder 
kepynge a brode gate shall pay to the paroche 
wages 3d. item to the Paschal 4 to St. Swithin 4,’ 

1. What was the meaning of the expression 
“‘kepynge a brode-gate”? Was it equivalent to 
our modern saying, “ keeping open house”? 2. 
Why was half the payment made to St. Swithin ? 
Brand, in his ‘ Observations,’ does not offer any 
explanation. Probably there are similar entries to 
the above in churchwardens’ accounts at Win- 
chester, where St. Swithin is a patron saint. 

. R. Promer. 

9, Torbay Road, Willesden Lane, N.W. 


Taz Buack or Warwicx.—Can any of 
your readers inform me whether there exists any 
transcript of this black-letter manuscript? It is 
said that a transcript of it appeared in an old 
number of the Gentleman’s Magazine; but I have 

OPTOS. 


Tae Catyaca Paess.—I purchased lately a 
little volume entitled, “ Preparations for Death ; 
or, Acts of Graces and Pious Exercises, in Order 
to a Happy End, &. Done from the French. 
Edinburgh: Printed by John Catanach, for Mr. 
James Robertson, Bookseller. 1731.” Now, John 
Catnach, the father of ‘‘ Jemmy,” of Seven Dials 
celebrity, was, according to Hindley, in his ‘ His- 
tory of the Catnach Press,’ born in 1769 at Burnt- 
island, his family removing afterwards to Edinburgh. 
I should like to make out the relationship, if any, 
of the vous printers. G. H. Taompson. 


Otp Sowe.—The following lines are part of a 
song which used to be sung by a gentleman who 
was born in the last century. There are several 
verses, but this fragment is all f can remember. 


I shall be obliged to any one who will tell me where 
I may find the whole :— 
She was not made out of his head, sir, 
To rule and triumph over man ; 
She was not made out of his feet, sir, 
By man to be trampled upon ; 
But she was made out of his side, sir, 


His partner and help-mate to be. 
Still man is the top of the tree, ” 
Anon. 
Weexs’s Muszum.—Any information regarding 
this place will be acceptable. 


Rozert F, Garpiner. 


House or Commons. — Now that the 
whereabouts of the Speaker's Chair of the Irish 
House of Commons has been settled, can any 
reader inform me where the Speaker’s Chair of the 
Old House of Commons is? Some time 
(January, 1883) Mr. G. A. Sala said that 
remembered its being used by the president of a 
debating society somewhere at Pentonville. 

F, Garpiver. 


“A FULL BELLY MAKES A RED COAT SHAKE,’ 
—This saying slipped from the tongue of a gar- 
rulous old woman of Huddersfield. She is con- 
stituted of proverbs, toasts, and curious sayi 
I have known her since I could know anybody, 
and used to wonder at her knowledge of “ folk- 
sayings.” What is the connexion between the 
“belly” and the “ red coat”? Has the saying a 
martial origin ? 

“Tae Son or Avsrertirz.” — Who first 
used this phrase? Was it Napoleon? Victor 
Hugo has it three times at least, ‘Le Soleil 
d’Austerlitz, in his earlier poetry, and again in 
‘Les CbhAtiments.’ it is the poet’s own. 

ONATHAN BovcuHier. 


Hersert Harpy. 


Burtesqve or ‘Moruer 
any one tell me where to find in print an am 
burlesque sermon based on the nursery rhyme 
‘Mother Hubbard,’ which I have heard read at 
penny readings, and which I believe originally 
a in some magazine ? C. 


Murriep Moonticut.”—Can any reader tell 
me in what poem the phrase “ muffled no a 
occurs ? O, T. 


Tue Armapa.—Has it been definitely settled 
where the fight with the Armada commenced ? 
Records appear to favour somewhere outside Rame 
Head, or near Cawsand Bay ; but I have seen state- 
ments about it being off Whitsand Bay, and even 
off Looe, in Cornwall, several miles to the west of 
Rame. Surely there must be some contemporary 
authority who has noted where the fighting actually 
commenced! It seems the Armada extended in 
crescent shape for seven miles, and perhaps this 
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may account for the uncertainty. In view of the 
ing Armada tercentenary the question is 
great interest. W. 8. Lacu-Szrrma. 


Taz Hovse or Peers on a 
‘Life of Dr. Johnson,’ by a “Mr.” Harrison, I 
find it stated that the House of Peers, about a 
century ago, in a “ famous decision respecting lite- 
rary property,” characterized the London publishers, 
in some “‘memorable debates,” as “scandalous 
monopolizers, fattening at the expense of other 
men’s ingenuity, and growing opulent by oppres- 
sion.” May I ask where this “ decision ” and these 
words are to be seen? They strike me as worthy 
of the attention of Mr. W. Besant and the Incor- 
porated Society of Authors ; and, at all events, 
they show that human nature is but little changed 
from what it was “when George the Third was 
king.” ALFORD, M.A. 


Ecuipses.—Is there reason to believe it to be a 
fact, as stated in the passage of Cicero quoted 
below, that Roman astronomers were competent to 
calculate backward the times of previous eclipses ? 
Cardinal Mai’s note does not directly notice this 
point. Scipio Africanus log.:— 

“Atque hac in re tanta inest ratio atque sollertia ut ex 
hoc die, quem apud Ennium et in maximis annalibus con- 
signatum uidemus, superiores solis defectiones reputate 
sint, usque ad illam que nonis quinctilibus fuit regnante 

wlo: quibus quidem Romulum tenebris etiamsi 
natura ad humanum exitum “yo tamen in 
ealum dicitur sustulisse.”—Cic,,‘ De Republica,’ i, 16, 


Could some one kindly say if Sir G. OC, Lewis, 
‘Astronomy of the Ancients,’ remarks on this pas- 


H. Devevinene. 
Hill, Berkhampstead. 


“Snow ix Fesrvary 1S THE CROWN OF THE 
YgaR.”—Soon after I came to Middleton Cheney 
—that is to say, about thirty years ago—an old 
labourer made use of the above words in reply to 
some remark of mine about a late fall of snow. Is 
this saying general; and what benefits does such a 
fall of snow produce that it should have gained so 
proud a title? W. E. Bucxtey. 


Wesr Inpizs.—This term would be the better 
some exact definition at present. It is some- 
times applied by authors to that region of America 
which came under the notice of the early Spanish 
discoverers, embracing the islands and the littoral 
of the Caribbean Sea, the coasts of Venezuela and 
British Guiana, as well as the West India Islands. 
On the other hand, the term is frequently limited 
in its application to the islands alone. Perhaps 
some geographer can favour your readers with an 
authoritative definition. Another point on which 
some light might be thrown with advantage is, In 


speaking of sugar grown in the West India Islands, 
is it more correct to say West India — 
West Indian sugar ? A. 


Replies. 


RADCLIFFE OF DERWENTWATER, 
(7™ 8. iv. 506; v. 118.) 

Spelling of name quite immaterial ; that used 
at heading of this now usually adopted by genea- 
logists. The only daughter of Charles Rad- 
cliffe who married and had issue was Mary Rad- 
cliffe, born in Rome; married at St. George's, 
Hanover Square, Feb. 11, 1755, to Francis Eyre, 
of Warkworth, co, Northampton, and of Hassop, 
co. Derby ; and died Aug. 26, 1798. Her children 
were (1) Francis Eyre, of Hassop, who assumed 
the title of Earl of Newburgh—not Newbery— 
who married Dorothy Gladwin, and died in 1827 ; 
@) James Eyre, who married Mdlle. Teresa 

osephine de Clemencourt, and died in 1816, 
leaving an only daughter, Caroline Eyre, who 
died unmarried in 1838 ; (3) Mary, who married 
Arthur Onslow, serjeant-at-law, and died without 
issue in 1833; (4) Charles Eyre, died unmarried 
in 1819. 

Issue of Francis and Dorothy Eyre: (1) Thomas 
Eyre, of Hassop, who assumed the title of Earl of 
Newburgh, married Margaret, daughter of Archi- 
bald, Marquess of Ailsa, and died without issue in 
1833 ; (2) Francis Eyre, of Hassop, who also as- 
sumed the title, and died unmarried in 1852; (3) 
Dorothea Eyre, of Hassop, who assumed the title 
of Countess of Newburgh, married Col. Charles 
Leslie, K.H., of Fetternear, co. Aberdeen, and died 
without issue in 1853 ; (4) Barbara Eyre, a nun 
died in 1849; (5) Radcliffe Eyre, died un 
in 1840, 

The only daughter of James Bartholomew Rad- 
cliffe, third Earl of Newburgh, was Lady Anne 
Radcliffe, born in 1758 at Slindon, co. Sussex (the 
seat of her father, in right of his wife, Barbara, 
elder of the two daughters, and at length sole heir 
of Anthony Kempe of that place). She died un- 
married at Slindon, November 18, 1785, and was 
buried in the Kempes’ vault in the Catholic Church 
there. 

I do not know of any connexion between the 
Theed and Radcliffe families; but the latter is 
such a numerous and widespread race that he 
would be indeed a bold man who denied that such 
existed. R. D, Ravcuirre, M.A, 
Hon. Sec. Lanc. and Chesh. Historic 
Society. 

Darley, Old Swan, Liverpool. 

There are many references to the late Richard 
Ratcliffe Pond in Dr. Strauss’s ‘ Reminiscences of 
an Old Bohemian.’ The doctor states :— 
“Richard Ratcliffe Pond discovered one day that he 
was lineally descended from the ill-fated Earl of Der- 
wentwater, He eagerly set about establishing the fact 
and the unbroken legitimacy of his descent. I ve' 
believe the affair cost several hundred pounds, When it 
was all clear as daylight he found out, a little late in the 
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day, that, though he might succeed in making good his 
claim to the title and peerage, there was not the remotest 
chance of ever recovering an acre of the property for- 
feited upon attainder and given to Greenwich Hospital. 
As he was a sensible man, he let the shadow go when he 
found that he could never grasp the substance.”—P. 280. 
Dr. Strauss adds that Pond’s son, known as the 
Viscount, is now (1883) about thirty-five years of 


age. Ropert Rayner. 
139, Loughborough Road, 8,W. 


Cott. Rec. Oxon. will find all he wants in 
Barke’s ‘Peerage,’ s.v. “ Newburgh” (not New- 
bery). O. F. 8. Warren, M.A. 
5, St. Peter’s Terrace, Cambridge, 


The family name of the Derwentwaters was Rad- 
cliffe, or Radclyffe, not Ratcliffe. According to Sir 
Bernard Burke’s ‘ Peerage,’ James Bartholomew, 
Earl of Newburgh (not Newbery), who died in 
1814, had no child, either son or daughter. His 
widow, a daughter of Sir H. Webb, Bart., died in 
her hundredth year, Aug. 3, 1861. The widow of 
another Earl of Newburgh, by birth a daughter of 
the noble house of Ailsa, is still living, her resi- 
dence being at 35, Wilton Orescent, and possibly 
she may be able to answer Nemo’s question. 


Watrorp, M.A. 
7, Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Uvyemptorep Susstantives §, v. 125).— 
Would it not be well to enact a standing order 
that contributors of a hypercritical turn of mind 
should, before writing to ‘N. & Q.,’ carefully 
peruse the remarks made by the Editor (7" S. v. 
112) on the subject of “ fads” ? 

It wad frae monie a blunder free us, 
And foolish notion, 

H. C. 8. surely cannot be aware of the long legal 
history of the baton in Great Britain, or he would 
never have fallen into the error of classifying it 
amongst “new-fangled and needless words.” There 
was, as has been shown in ‘N. & Q.’ (7"S. iv. 
470), a court of Trailbaston instituted by Edward 
I, The baton was an important symbol in land 
transfer, and “sasine per fustem et baculum” 
(translated “by staff and baton”) is a phrase of 
ancient date.. Moreover, the baton was the recog 
nized | name for the weapons, called “ ebon 
staves” by Shakespeare, which were used in the 
wager of battle. Thus, apart from the common 
sense inherent in the tendency of names to be 
specially told off to distinguish special things from 
others of an analogous nature, there seems good 
reason for giving baton the preference as a name 
for an instrument of the law. Besides, I believe 
the word staff is not a recognized term fora police- 
man’s baton—it is not specific enough. Truncheon, 
which H. ©. 8. seems to have a fancy for, has less 
claim to rank as an English word than baton. 


baton, which, in a double sense, lost its French 
accent long ago. 

A curious mistake relative to truncheon is made 
by Dr. Zachary Grey in his edition of Hudibras. 
In part i. canto ii, at p. 80 of Murray’s reprint, 
the indignant knight, in the course of his alterca- 
tion with the butcher Talgol, says :— 

Nor shall it e’er be said that wight 

With gantlet blue and bases white 

And round blunt truncheon by his side 

So great a man-at-arms defy’ 

Grey annotates truncheon “the butcher's steel 
upon which he whets his knife”; but in the 
amusing description of the fight which follows it 
is clear that it was a wooden cudgel. G. N. 

Glasgow. 

The policeman’s weapon is so generally recog- 
nized Ar baton that aan seems oe little chance 
of its ever being regarded either as a truncheon or 
a staff. As regards truncheon in particular, the 
following anecdote from school life may not be 
amiss. Within the last twelve years some wag 
among his fellows pointed out that a careful pupil 
at a boy’s school in the west of Scotland was in 
the habit of brandishing a truncheon on entering 
his writing class. The nickname was given to an 
unusually large case for holding pens and pencils, 
and it struck the schoolboy sense of wit as bei 
so happy that truncheon came to be a techni 
term in a very short time. The culmination of 
the joke was reached when a new arrival, after 
several days’ attendance, reported that he had 
asked his father to procure a truncheon for him, 
but that there was no article of the name known 
to the best school furnishers in Glasgow. The 
truncheon, in fact, however great the pity, seems 
likely to share the fate of the dodo. 


Taomas Bayne. 
Helensburgh, N.B, 


Your correspondent, who, if I understand his 
contention, would substitute staff for baton in 
speaking of a constable’s weapon, as being a more 
purely English word, might, perhaps, consider 
whether in modern speech staff is not in some 
degree generic. There are “staves” of different 
sorts, from the “ quarter-staff” of old times to the 
“staff” of the blind beggar. Baton I conceive to 
be a species of staff, and that the word, when used 
in the technical sense of a policeman’s weapon or 
of a field-marshal’s badge of office, is correctly used, 
while either staff or truncheon (which is obsolete) 
would not be appropriate in such a case. 

I do not think your correspondent would a 
that on a certain occasion the Guards forced 
(to quote his own words) “the ranks of the unem- 
ployed” with the butts of their “guns”; he would 
probably say “muskets” or “ rifles,” thus specify- 
ing species rather than genus of weapon. 

Avex. Ferevssoy, Lieut.-Col. 


Derived from the French trongon, it is a much 
more recent acceptance into our language than 


United Service Club, Edinburgh. 
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Coxunprum sy Wuewett: 
S. iv. 487; v. 36).—This conundrum dates 
# much earlier period than that in which Dr. 
Whewell flourished. As an old folk-song it will 
be found in Ritson’s ‘Gammer Gurton’s Garland,’ 
1810, p. 3, and in most of the collections of nur- 
sery rhymes that have been subsequently pub- 
lished. The first stanza of the song is given by 
Mr. Penny at the second reference. The sub- 
ject of these riddle-songs, which were a favourite 
form of amusement among our ancestors, has 
been exhaustively discussed by Prof. F. J. Child, 
in what on a previous occasion I designated as 
his “ monumental work.” If I remember rightly, 
Prof. Child’s disquisition on the subject occurs in 
the introduction to the well-known ballad of 
‘Captain Wedderburn’s Courtship,’ but I have 
not the book at hand to refer to. The “ monn- 
mental work,” I may add, in answer to Mr. W. J. 
Issetson (7 §. iv. 339), is not a “ collec- 
tion of songs analogous to the fine collection of 
ballads in eight volumes which [Prof. Child] has 
already given to the world,” as supposed by the 
Editor, but a completely new edition of ‘The 
English and Scottish Ballads,’ which is now in 
course of publication in eight quarto parts, the 
English price of which is one guinea a part. O 
this edition four parts have already appeared, and 
the fifth, which will shortly be published, will 
contain the ballads connected with Robin Hood 
ons kindred heroes. W. F. Paipgavx. 
cu 


Several similar puzzles are given in a note of 
mine §, iii. 604), where also Mr. will find a 
complete version of the song which he quotes, and 
which in its oldest printed form is, I believe, in 
the Pepys Collection at Cambridge. Motherwell, 
Kinlock, and Aytoun supply later 


Saline Manse, Fife. 


Marriaces tn St. Pavt’s(7" v. 69).—Would 
it not be Lord Hardwicke’s Marriage Act of 1754 
which stopped these? It was so in the case of 
Westminster Abbey. See Col. Chester’s edition 
of the Registers, p. 55. 
OC. F. 8S. Warren, M.A. 


Joseru Wricnt (7 v. 128).—According to 
Lempriére’s ‘ Biographical Dictionary’ this artist 
was born in Derby in 1734. He was a pupil of 
Hudson, and in 1773 visited Italy. He remained 
there for two years, and returned and died at his 
native place at the age of sixty-three. His land- 
scapes and historical pieces are highly valued. 

ArrHur Sipyey Harvey. 


See Drake, ‘ Dictionary of American Bi , 
Boston, 1872; and Tuckerman, ‘ Book “of” the 
Artists,’ s. v. 

University College, W.C. 


Dz V. Paren-Parne, 


Lauia Crispis” (1* iii. 242, 339, 
504; 3 §. xi, 213, 265).—In a Bristol book 
catalogue just received is :— 

“ The Trial of Elizabeth, Dowager Duchess of Kings- 
ton, for Bigamy, &c,—The famous Elizabeth Chudleigh. 
The Duchess of Kingston and Mr. Madan aimed in vain 
at introducing polygamy. She was a maid of honour, and 
a wife, and married without being a widow; hence 
Horace Walpole’s enigmatic Epitaph, ‘Zilia Lelia 
Crispis, nec Virgo, nec Mulier, nec Vidua, sed omnia,’” 
Is the epitaph not older than Walpole ; or did he 
apply it to her? No authority is given in the cata- 
logue for the note. G. H. Tompson, 

Alnwick. 


Keene anp Anprews Famicizs §. iv. 249, 
375, 495).—At the last reference Mr. Watrorp 
raises a query as to Bishop Keene, of Ely, changing 
his name. He will find a good deal of information 
in Walpole’s ‘ Letters.’ The bishop was brother to 
Sir B. Keene, who was ambassador at Madrid soon 
after the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, and who died, I 
believe, unmarried. The bishop married an heiress 
named Ruck, whose name he assumed by royal 
licence—without, however, abandoning his own— 
and is now represented by Ool. E. Ruck-Keene, of 
Swyncombe, near Henley-on-Thames. It would 


f| be interesting to know whether the bishop and his 


brother were related to Henry Keene, who was an 
architect of the same period. He was employed 
for many years at Oxford, and was also surveyor 
to the Dean and Chapter of Westminster. His 
arms were the same as those of the bishop, though 
with a different crest. The ambassador had sup- 
porters, which were granted when he was created 
Knight of the Bath for his distinguished services 
in baffling a family compact between the two ruling 
branches of the House of Bourbon. 
H. G. Keene, C.LE. 
Jersey. 


Caxes (7 v. 109, 136).—In the 
Injunctions issued by Archbishop Parker in 1559 
we have the following :— 

“Ttem. Where also it was in the time of K. Edward 
the Sixt used to have sacramental bread of common fine 
bread, it is ordered for the more reverence to be given to 
these holy mysteries ; being the Sacraments of the body 
and blood of our Saviour Jesus Christ, that the same 
Sacramental bread be made and formed plain without 
any figure thereupon, of the same fineness and fashion 
round, though somewhat bigger in compasse and thick- 
nesse, as the usuall bread and wafer, hitherto named 
singing cakes, which served for the use of the private 

asse.” 


Archbishop Parker, when appealed to as to the 
meaning of the rubric, wrote :— 

“Tt shall suffice, I expound, when either there wanteth 
such fine usual bread, or superstition be feared in the 
wafer-bread, they may have the Communion in fine usual 
bread; which is rather a toleration than is in plain order- 
ing, as it is in the injunction.” 


Parker seems to have insisted on the use of wafer- 
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bread in his diocese, for we find the question asked 
in his ‘ Visitation Articles’ :— 

“And whether they do use to minister the Holy 
Communion in wafer-bread according to the Queen's 
Majesty's Injunctions.” 

See Blunt's ‘ Annotated Book of Common Prayer,’ 
vol. ii. p. 198. E. Leaton Bienxinsorr. 


Mr. Brazever has omitted from the ingredients 
of the “singing-hinnie” that one which is the 

ime requisite, viz., plenty of butter. It is the 

issing noise which it makes when baked on the 
= that is called “singing.” “Ned” means 

eaded. “Hinnie” is a term of endearment, 
probably another form of “ honey.” 

G. H. Tompson. 
Alnwick. 


I do not think these had anything to do with 
the knead or kneaded cakes popular in North- 
umberland, and I do not think these are worthy to 
be called “singing hinnies,” i. ¢., honeys, unless 
served up piping or fizzing hot, with a spoonful of 
rum over them. I cannot speak for the singing 
hinnies, but I know the knead cakes well. 


*@uizor’s Propuxcies’ §. v. 147).—H. P. 
asks for information about a paper or book called 
‘Monsieur Guizot’s (or Gazotte’s) Prophecies.’ 
There never existed in French literature a paper 
or book with that title. But I most easily account 
for H. P.’s mistake. I should say H. P. has a Ger- 
man friend who spoke to him about ‘ La Prophétie de 


Cazotte ’—Germans pronounce our French ¢ as g— | V. i. 


a famous pamphlet by La H La Ha Pp 
— the pamphlet written by Jacques tte 

imself, the author of ‘Le Diable Amoureux,’ about 
1788. In an elegant assembly of ladies and philo- 
sophers Cazotte prophecies, to the general surprise, 
the scenes of the Revolution, the death of Louis 
XVI. and Marie Antoinette, Condorcet’s death, the 
“ Terreur,” &c. This pamphlet (a dozen pages) 
has been often published (La Harpe’s ‘ uvres 
Posthumes,’ &c.). In the mouth of H. P.’s German 
friend ‘La Prophétie de Cazotte’ turned to ‘La 
Brovédie de Gazotte,’ hence ‘ Guizot’s Prophecies.’ 

JoserH Reinacu. 


The paper which H. P. probably has in mind 
was called ‘ The em daeme Cazotte.’ It 
was written by L. Wraxall, and appeared in Once 
a Week, See vol. vi. p. 234. 

Frank Repe Fowxe. 

24, Victoria Grove, Chelsea, 8.W. 

The prophecy inquiry for is not M. Guizot’s, but 
is called ‘ Phe Prophecy of Cazotte.’ It was written 
by La and first appeared in 1806 in the 
* Eavres isies et Posthumes de La Harpe,’ 


edited by Petitot, who suppressed the acknowledg- 


The ‘ >and details about the life of J. 
Cazotte, have been reprinted with ‘Le Diable 
Amoureux,’ and some other of this author's tales, 
and published by Quantin, Paris, 1878. 
Henri van Lavy. 
H. P. inquires really for Cazotte’s ‘ Prophecies, 
not for Guizot’s or Gazotte’s. They are familiar to 
*N. & Q.’ (see 4™ S. ii. 8; 6S. iv. 428; v. 13, 
174). The fullest account of the various publica- 
tions respecting them is at 6" S. v.13. It is there 
shown that the anecdote respecting them is in the 
‘Memoirs of Madame du Barri,’ vol. iv. p. 291, 
London, 1831; that they may be seen in Dr, 
Neale’s ‘The Unseen World,’ night xi., pp. 192-8, 
London, 1853 ; and that they are proved to be no 
a gee at all by M. Jal, in his ‘ Dict. Crit,’ 
aris, 1872, s.v. “‘ Cazotte.” It is a fiction by 
La Harpe. Ep. 


“To HELP,” WITH OR WITHOUT THE PREPosI- 
tion “To” (7" §. v. 108).—Is this usage confined 
to the verb help? A similar peculiarity is found 
with many other verbs, and is explained as arising 
from the confusion of the Old English infinitive 
(without to) and the gerundial infinitive (with to) 
after their distinctive terminations had in course of 
time become assimilated. In Abbott's ‘ Shake- 
spearian Grammar’ we find the following instances 
among many others :— 

You ought not walk.” —‘ Julius Caesar,’ I. i. 3. 

m — him speak no more.”—Ben Jonson, ‘ Sejan.,’ 
me speak a word,”—‘ Comedy of Errors,’ 


will go seek the king.” Hamlet,’ II. i, 101. 
H. J. Carpenter. 
Tiverton. 


“Come and help me do it” is an Americanism, 
and therefore, as a matter of course, English of 
the purest kind. It is true we do not find it in 
our native classics, but it is common in all the 
Yankee novelists. Mr. Lowell does not claim it as 
an instance of his countrymen’s superiority over us 
in the matter of English, but probably Mr. R. 
Grant White does. C. C. B. 

P.S.—Since writing the above note [ have 
lighted upon this verse in Mr. Arnold’s ‘Em- 
pedocles on Etna’:— 

I would fain stay and help thee tend him, &c. 


or Kent v. 148).—There have 
been two Maids of Kent in old days, the Fair 
Maid, Joan, Princess of Wales, and the Holy 
Maid, Elizabeth Barton, a Benedictine nun, who 

retended to the gift of prophecy, and who was 

ed at Tyburn in 1534. She averred, when a 
prisoner in the Benedictine nunnery at Canterbury, 
that she went to heaven once in a fortnight. John 
Saleote, Abbot of Hyde, and then Bishop-elect of 
Bangor, writes to Arthur, Viscount Lisle, “ from 
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my house in Southwarke, St. Edmund’s Day the 
Bishop,” that “ Our holy nonne of Kent hath con- 
fessed her treason against God and the King, that 
is, not only a traitoress but also an heretyke ; and 
she with her complishes are like to suffer death.” 
The date usually given for Elizabeth’s death, 
April 20, 1534, must, therefore, be inaccurate, as 
this letter was written on November 16 following. 
HERMENTRUDE. 


This name as applied to Miss Heathorne always 
has struck me as not only senseless but insulting. 
It is that by which the impostor Elizabeth Barton 
(temp. Hen. VIII.) is best known, and would pro- 
bably suggest her and her fate to most readers, as 
it did to me. Certainly it is the last one would 
think of applying to this worthy lady, whose worst 
offence (against the manes of W. J. Thoms!) was 
that she had survived a century’s ani . 


Lorpv Macavtay’s Scuootsor (7" §, iv. 485; 
¥. 33).— 

“This thing or this picture, this figure or this any- 
thing that can be understood and not expressed, may 
make a neuter gender; and every schoolboy knows it.”— 
Jer, Taylor, ‘On the Real Presence of Christ in the 
Holy Sacrament,’ sec, v. i. 


Is this an ancestor of Macaulay’s anes e 


SparaBie §. vy. 5, 111).—It is quite true 
that the machine-made or “ cut” bills have to a 
= extent taken the place of the hand-made 

The latter, however, are still made in con- 
siderable quantities in the Black Country, and also 
at Carlisle. They are called in the trade “‘ ham- 
mered bills.” In the North here they are called 
“beat (pronounced bet) muds,” ¢.¢., beaten. The 
HA ge are also called “ muds.” Jamieson says, 

mot, commissura, a joining close.” I am 
rather doubtful about this, as the object of the 


“mud” is to prevent the leather wearing away too | p 


soon. The longer bills, for joining the leather, are 
sprigs,” G. THoMPson. 


Otp Lonpon Brinex §. v. 148).—The 
house referred to in the query is Abbey, 
three miles from Dartford, and in the parish of 
Greenhithe. Its ancient name was Incegrice, and 
it appears to have been held by Dartford Nunnery 
6 foundation of King Edward III.’s), and by “the 

ichaels, Besboroughs, Calcrafts, and Roe- 
bucks.” The property was acquired by the once 
celebrated Alderman Harmer, of London, a 


barrister, whose eloquence was well known at 
the Old Bailey, whom his enemies alleged 
~~ truly or falsely I cannot decide) to have 

the son of a convict, and born in prison ; 
who was not, in his turn, Lord Mayor, and who 
died childless. He is said to have rebuilt Ingress 
Abbey with some of the stones of old London | Delepierre. 


Bridge. This mansion is described as “an elegant 
structure in the Tudor Gothic style, and, with its 
tastefully wooded grounds, an object of consider- 
able attraction.” Iam told that the best or only 
view of it without entering the grounds is from the 
Thames. The ‘Post Office Directory of Kent’ for 
1887 gives the owner as Mr. S. C. Umfreville, J.P., 
the occupier. It may be added that stones of old 
London Bridge are said to have also been used in 
the construction of Herne Pier. The date of the 
present London Bridge is 1825-31. 
‘Joun W. Bonz. 


The house can be seen from the river just east 
of Greenhithe on a gentle green slope. It is an 
elegant structure in the Tudor style, and was built 
by Alderman James Harmer (Farringdon ward), 
proprietor of the Weekly Dispatch newspaper. 
Eliza Cook, the poetess, stayed here for some 
time. The wooded grounds are tastefully laid out. 
Mr. 8S. C. Umfreville was the proprietor some few 
years since, and may be so still. 

Joun TAYLOR. 

The grandfather and father of Sir Henry Have- 
lock are said to have inhabited the house at one 
—. The building of Ingress Abbey is be- 
ieved to have fulfilled one of the prophecies of 
Mother Shipton :— 

Ships shall wind and 
And Londo shall go to Greeabithe, 
J. G. Wirmor. 

[Very many correspondents reply to the same effect. ] 


Forzien Siane Dicrionarigs (7* v. 108).— 
I know of no bibliographical list of such works. 
Alfred Delvau (not Delvan) published his ‘ Dic- 
tionnaire de la Langue Verte, Argots Parisiens 
comparés,’ in 1866, and a second edition in 1867. 
A third “augmentée d’un supplément par G. 
Fastier” appeared in 1883,, The same author 
ublished the ‘Dictionnaire Erotique Moderne’ 
in 1864, Other editions followed in 1874 and 
1875. Lorédan Larchey wrote ‘ Les Excentricités 
de la Langue Francaise’ in 1860; the fourth 
edition appeared in 1862. In 1872 the title was 
changed to “Dictionnaire Historique Etymologique 
et Anecdotique de l'Argot Parisien. Sixitme 
Edition des Excentricités du Langage mise 4 la 
hauteur des Revolutions du Jour.” In 1880 the 
eighth edition was called ‘ Dictionnaire Historique 
d’Argot’; and a supplement appeared in 1883. 

In addition to those given by Mr, Apperson I 
have noted the following :— 

1. Dictionnaire d’Argot, ou Ja Langue des Voleurs 
devoilée, contenant les Moyens de se mettre en garde 
contre les Ruses des Filous. Paris. (18301). 

2. Histoire de Collet et de plusieurs autres Voleurs 
anciens et modernes, suivie d’un Dictionnaire Argot- 


de Littérature Maca- 
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aris, 1849, 
oneana, ou Mélange 
differents Peuples de l'Europe. Par Octave 
1852, 
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4. Le Dictionnaire des Précieuses. Par A. B, de 
Somaize. Nouvelle édition par Ch. L. Livet. 1856. 

5. Glossaire Erotique de la Langue Francaise. Par 
Louis de Landes. Bruxelles. 1861. 

6. Vocabulaire des Houilleurs Liégois. Par S. Bor- 
mans. 1864 


7. Almanach de la Langue Verte pour l’Année 1868 & 
lusage des Bons Zigues. 
I believe there is also a dictionary containing all 
the slang terms of the modern school of French 
naturalistic writers, published a few years since at 
Paris. De V. Payen-Parne. 


The second edition of the ‘Dictionnaire de la 
Langue Verte,’ by Alfred Delvau (not Delvan), 
was published in 1867. He describes it as being 
“un fidéle tableau des mceurs on doyantes et di- 
verses des Parisiens de l'an 1865-6,” and refers to 
“Vempressement du public en épuiser la premiére 
édition.” This, I think, shows that the date of the 
first edition must be either 1866 or 1867. 

W. H. Davi. 

46, Cambridge Road, Battersea Park. 


Books on foreign slang are very numerous. Those 
in French alone, inquired for by Mz. Apprersoy, 
are legion. The following are well known :—‘ Le 
Jargon ou Langage de |’Argot reformé,’ &c. (a 
Troyes), Yves Girardin, 1660; another by 
Antoine Dubois, 1680; ‘Le Jargon ou Langage 
de VArgot reformé, pour l'instruction des bons 
Grivois,’ &c. (at 2 sous, 12 pages), A Lavergne, chez 
Meziére, Babillandier du Grand Coére, 1848; ‘ Le 
Jargon de l’Argot,’ par Techener (several editions). 

E. Copnam Brewer. 


I am much surprised that your correspondent 
does not know of the latest and most complete 
dictionary of argot, viz, Prof. A. Barrére’s 
*Argot and Slang,’ 1887 (privately printed). I 
would inform you that a new and cheaper edition 
is in Le ones and will be published shortly by 
Messrs. Whittaker & Co., who hold the copyright 
of the title in its widest sense. E. May. 


[ Other correspondents write to the same effect. ] 


Minster Cavrca (7 v. 47, 157).—The story 
quoted from the ‘ New British Traveller’ of 1784 
does not, indeed, deserve to be made hideous by an 
interpolated note of admiration ; but it is, after all, 
a degraded legend. A Knight Templar who lives 
in the reign of Elizabeth, and is known as “‘ one 
Lord Shawlam,” and is a “ haughty peer,” and has 
a horse that can swim “above two miles in the 
sea”—such a figure is evidently compounded in 
the eighteenth century, out of old and incongruous 
materials, 

The scene of the original narrative (long ago 
— out to me on the spot) is the flat seashore 

tween Sheerness and the Sheppey Cliffs. Hither 
came a knight of Sheppey, riding his favourite 
destrier, and ready to embark with his retainers 
for the third Crusade. He had already, according 


to the judicious practice of the age, made away 
with an inconvenient young woman; but the 
mother of that deluded female had her eye on 
him. She, being a “wise woman,” appeared on the 
beach at the critical moment, just as the knight 
had dismounted and his war-horse was about to 
be coaxed into the boat. She told him that that 
very horse would be the avenger of her murdered 
offspring. “Nous verrons!” said the knight in 
his language ; and, like another famous hero, he 
then and there stabbed the horse, and had it buried 
in the sand. 

Years afterwards he returned from the Crusade, 
and landed at the place where he had embarked. 
As he sprang ashore something sharp within the 
sand pierced his foot through and through. It 
was one of the skull-bones of that avenging 
destrier. He died, and the wise woman im- 
mediately raised her terms. 

Such is the story as I used to hear it in Sheppey 
twenty years ago, when the ancient church of 
Minster was still on Sundays a delightful di- 
lapidated haunt of smock frocks and rustic straw 
bonnets, when the crumbling tombs and relics 
of medieval Christianity were blended in har- 
monious difference with the ruder and homelier 
Protestantism of Georgian times. All that is gone 
I am told—Minster Church is rs - 


In Hone’s ‘Table Book,’ p. 573, will be found a 
woodcut of the above monument, and on the pre- 
vious page will be found the description and legend 
connected therewith (in thyme), being a part of 
“Mr, Gratling’s account of Hogarth’s tour,” which 
commences p. 566. A note says the story is quoted 
in Mr. Grose’s ‘ Antiquities,’ vol. ii., art. “ Minster 
Monastery.” 8. V. H. 


Duc pe Rovssittow (4" v. 560).—I have 
lately learned, from a private source, the death of 
this soi-disant duke, after whom Tuvs vainly in- 

uired nearly twenty years ago in your columns. 
Hie was never known or recognized at the French 
Embassy, and, indeed, no such ducal title ever 
existed in France. His name was Henri Cosprons, 
and he was a native of the neighbourhood of Per- 
pignan, sprung “‘d’une famille tout-a fait bour- 
geoise,” as the then Mayor of Perpignan wrote to 
a friend in England. His appearance in London 
was accounted for in various ways ; but he strangely 
disappeared soon after the question of THus was 
published, and has since lived in 


Sim Tomas Rempstow (7 S. v, 129).—Ma 
Tartor will find a useful note on Sir Thomas 
Rempston in ‘Testamenta Eboracensia, vol. ii. 
p. 225. He died in 1458, as appears from Inquis. 
post mort. iv, 281, and is buried at Bingham, 
near Nottingham (Thoroton, 144). His mother, 
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Dame Margaret Rempston, died at Nottingham in 

1454 (Inq. post mort. iv. 257), and his father, Sir 

Thomas Rompsten, was drowned at London Bridge 

October 31, 1406. J Wrz. 
Rochdale. 


Practicat Joxes 1x Comepy v. 125). 
—There is, I think, more practical joking in old 
French comedy than in our own. See Moliére, I 
may almost say passim, but notably ‘Le Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme,’ ‘Les Fourberies de Scapin,’ ‘ Le 
Médecin malgré lui,” and ‘Monsieur de Pour- 
ceaugnac,’ in all of which, but especially in the 
first two, there is practical joking, as might be 
expected, of the most amusing description. It is 
very curious to observe how fond this great writer, 
“the god of comedy,” as John Kemble called him, 
was of introducing coups de baton and coups de 
poing into his plays. Boilesa, as is well known, 
did not approve of Moliére’s “splitting the ears of 
the groundlings” with fun of this sort :— 

Dans ce sac ridicule oi Scapin s’enveloppe 

Je ne reconnais plus l’auteur du Misanthrope, 
an opinion in which I fancy few of Moliére’s readers 
will feel inclined to concur. There is a very 
amusing sceneef practical joking in Brueys’scomedy 
‘Le Grondeur,’ where the “ growler,” a grave old 
Paris physician, is compelled, to his intense in- 
dignation, to dance the lively old dance la bourrde 
almost literally at the sword’s point. In the same 
writer's réchauffé of the old farce ‘ L’Avocat 
Patelin ’ there is some “admirable fooling,” which 
may be considered to come under the head of 
practical joking. I may state in passing that it is 
in the last-mentioned play that the famous pro- 
verbial saying, “Revenez 4 vos moutons,” first 
occurs, and in the older play, the date of which is 
uncertain, is “ Il n’y a rime ne raison,” which must, 
I think, be the earliest known instance of this 

rase. There is alsoan amusing piece of practical 

joking in Piron’s ‘La Métromanie’ (Acte II. 
scéne i.), where Baliveau, the magistrate (capitoul) 
of Toulouse, is obliged, sorely against his will, to 
take a part in Francaleu’s new play, and goes off 
to study his réle unseen by the world in a remote 
part of the garden :— 

Je vais donc m’enfoncer dans cette solitude ; 

Et la, gesticulant et braillant tout le soa, 

Faire un apprentissage, en vérité, bien fou. 

The fun in Le ’s ‘Crispin rival de son 
Maitre,’ a charming little comedy, is perhaps not 
strictly practical joking. 

In Scarron’s ‘ Roman Comique,’ which I happen 
to be reading at the present time, and which, 
although not dramatic, is descriptive of the ad- 
ventures of a troupe of strolling actors, one of the 
troupe, an old gentleman named La Rancune, 
plays a joke of an exceedingly practical character on 
& chance acquaintance, a merchant, which is of too 
Swiftiaa @ nature to be described in detail in 


& Q.’ Scarron’s work is, I understand, 
founded partly on Moliére’s adventures in the 
provinces before his genius blazed out in its 
immortal glory in the capital. 

Readers whose acquaintance with French comedy 
is wider than my own will'doubtless be cognizant 
of others besides the above-quoted examples. 

JonaTHAN Bovucuier, 

Ropley, Alresford. 


Kenitworts Priory (7" §S. iv. 265).—As no 
correction has appeared, may I ask Mr. Love. to 
note the obvious error 22 Henry VII., 1488, which 
should probably be 2 Henry VII.? I should not, 
however, trouble ‘N. & Q.’ with this correction, 
were it not that I wish, at the same time, to know 
where the Dugdale MS. Collections referred to in 
the same note are kept. R. H. H. 

Pontefract, 


Frans Hats (7™ §. v. 147).—Although this 
artist was born in the southern Netherlands— 
probably at Antwer d was the pupil of Karel 
van Mander, a Flemish painter, Hollanders 
proudly claim him for their own, inasmuch as his 
father did not migrate from Haarlem until 1579, 
and he himself spent the greater part of his life 
there, immortalizing the features of his contem- 
poraries in pictures which give a peculiar interest 
to the town museum, and attract attention at 
many another show of art-treasures elsewhere. I 
believe he sometimes signed his works with his 
initials. One of his pictures at Haarlem, re- 
presenting the officers of St. Adrian’s Corps of 
Archers at table on the occasion of their depar- 
ture for the siege of Hasselt and Mons (1622), is 
marked with his monogram, consisting of a 
Roman H which bas its first upright capped by 
the top of an F. 

I consider it “a joy for ever” to have seen the 
canvas known, I think, as ‘The Fool,’ in the 
Rijks-Museum at Amsterdam. It is suspected, 
however, that this is due—I would rather say 
directly due—to the pencil of one of Frans Hals’s 
sons. Indirectly, at least, our artist had much to 
do with it. Sr. Switz. 


His peculiarity is total inability to group or 
connect his figures. His great works are all at 
Haarlem, in Holland. There you find a gallery 
full of grand pictures of jovial, fighting, feasting, 
and drinking burgomasters—each figure a perfect 
picture of its kind, but none having any reference 
to the next. But the pictures are well worth the 
journey. A. H. Curistiz, 


Bryan gives the monograms used by this 
painter, F and H, or two H’s, combined. 
Jutian MarsHALL. 


For a life of Frans Hals and a catalogue of his 
paintings see Mr. P. R. Head’s contribution to the 
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series of “Great Artists,” published by Sam 
Low & Oo. in 1879. 


Mitrow’s Fatse Quantity (7" 8. 147).— 
Those who may wish to see a thorough criticism 
not only on this line, but on all Milton’s composi- 
tions in Greek, will find the work done by one of 
the greatest scholars of this century, Dr. Burney. 
In the edition of ‘ Milton’s Poetical Works’ edited 
by the late Provost of Oriel College, Oxford, Dr. 
Eaward Hawkins, Oxford, 1824, there are = 
“ Notes on the Greek Verses of Milton by Dr. 
Barney,” vol. iv. pp. 357-61. He says :— 

“ Those who have long and justly entertained an high 
idea of Milton’s Greek erudition, on perusing the follow- 
ing notes, will probably feel disappointed; and may 
ascribe to spleen and temerity what, it is hoped, merits 
at least a milder title. If Milton had lived in the pre- 
sent age, he would have been assisted by the labours of 
Bentley and others, under whose auspices Greek cri- 
ticism flourished with a vigour unknown before.” 
He then proceeds to examine the verses, and on 
coming to the line in question says :— 

“ The word dvopiunua teems with error, The ante- 
penult is long, so that a spondaus occupies the fourth 
place, which even the advocates for the toleration of 
Anapasti in sedibus paribus would not readily allow. 
Ia the n next place, this word dvopiznpa does not occur, 
I believe, in any ancient writer ; and, if it did, it could 
not possibly be used in the signification im which it has 
been employed by Milton.” 

I do not know where Dr. Burney’s notes first ap- 
are. but perhaps in Valpy’s Classical Journal. 
arton has a long note on the portrait, but says 
nothing on the Greek in his edition 1785. 
W. E. Bocxrey. 


Mr. GanTILLon points out that Milton, in the 
fourth foot of an iambic verse, ‘‘ Spondeum stabilem 
rna in jura recepit,” instead of the proper 
bus. Milton did not know, and perhaps as an 
English poet did not care much for the exact 
classical quantity of syllables in comparison 
with the rhythm. At any rate he has a similar 
in his — of -~ xiv., as 
ciAvpévn twice, wi v short. Such errors 
attracted the notice of Dr. Burney, who wrote a 
long examination of them, which may be seen in 
Todd’s edition of Milton, which I have not by me. 
The subject is noticed in the Aldine Milton, 
Lond., 1832, vol. iii. p. 312, but not the word 
Svopiunua. Ep. MARSHALL. 


Heratpic S. v. 88, 156).—A Portuguese 
correspondent of ‘ N. & Q.’ having most obligingly 
allowed me to see a drawing he had made of the 
arms of Mariz, I am enabled to answer my own 


uery and describe the drawing. Or, five escallop I 


ells sable, in cross, between four roses argent, 
barbed and seeded proper; on a canton argent, an 
annulet gules. According to the rules of English 


white roses on a golden ground 


arms not only, as in this case, metal on 
m but even colour on colour. W. M. M, 


Prve’s ‘ Tapzstry §, iv. 498; 
v. 96).—I am obliged to Votvor for his note sug- 
gesting a comparison of the plates in Pine’s work 
of 1739 (not 1839) with Hollar’s engraving of the 
trial of Archbishop Laud ; but I may say that I 
am not aware of there being any idea that the 
plates are incorrect. It was the letterpress to 
which I referred as being considered faulty, and of 
the statements in which I desired to have corro- 
boration or otherwise. W. S. B. H. 


Borretier (7 S. v. 106, 192).—I wish those 
who write about this word would read the article 
in my ‘Dictionary’; they might then come to 
know what they are talking about. Buffetier is 
not the word from which Mr. Steevens evolved his 
famous, much admired, and wholly ridiculous 
etymology. The form he gave was “ Beaufetier, 
one who waits at a side-board, which was anciently 
placed in a beaufet.” See Todd’s ‘Johnson.’ The 
real question is this, What was a beaufet, and how 
could a side-board be placed in it? But to this 
question no one will address himself. 

Watrer W. Sxear. 


Marriep Women’s Surnames §, iv. 197, 
209, 297; v. 149).—I think Miss Busx has made 
out her case. The difference arose in that she was 
thinking of custom, and I of legal designation 
rather than custom. I agree that “ nowhere is the 
wife’s patronymic so absolutely sunk as is gener- 
ally the case in England.” Miss Busx must not 
suppose that by Spanish law or custom the wife’s 
patronymic is “‘ handed down for an indefinite 

riod.” It ceases with her children, their children 
osing the grandmother's name, and adding their 
own mother’s name to that of their father. 

Hewry H. Gress. 


I am informed by a young Belgian friend that 
within his recent experience, which is, however, 
large, the peculiar Belgian custom to which I inei- 
dentally alluded in my note under this heading is, 
like all distinctive national customs, rapidly fall- 
ing into desuetude among the upper classes in the 
large towns. Of course this in no way affects my 
argument, but I mention it for the sake of fairness 
and accu On the other hand, a friend with 
considerable connexions in Germany and Austria 
offers me a variety of instances corroborating my 
main proposition, from the customs of those coun- 
tries, but I have not leisure to go into them, and 
think, indeed, there is no need. 

R. H. Bosx. 


Arrack on Jersey (7 v. 27, 129).—In reply 
to Lizur. Eczrron’s query, and as a matter, per- 


haps, of general interest, let me mention that in 1881 
published a centenary memorial (Jersey, 
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Le Lidvre Brothers) in which all the papers then 
accessible were duly recorded. The report of the 
lieutenant-governor, Major Moses Corbet, shows that 
the troops engaged belonged to the following corps. 
95th Regiment of the Line—killed, Major Francis 
Peirson and 4 rank and file; wounded, 1 sergeant 
and 24 men. 83rd—killed, 12; wounded, 16. 
78th—killed, 6 rank and file; wounded, 30. 
Royal Artillery—1 officer wounded. Jersey 
Militia—killed, 16 men ; wounded, 3 officers and 
72 men. Total killed, 1 officer and 48 men; 
wounded, 4 officers, 1 sergeant, and 142 men. 
Copley’s picture in the National Gallery, how- 
ever admirable as a work of art, has no historical 
value beyond that it contains some portraits. The 
fall of Peirson, the British advance, and the death 
of Baron de Rullecour, the French general, were 
three distinct events, which occurred at successive 
moments, in the order here stated. When Peirson 
fell, the troops of the line, one is sorry to relate, fell 
back, and were in full retreat when fortunately 
rallied by Lieut. Dumaresq of the North-West 
Jersey Regiment. Notwithstanding this important 
fact, Dumaresq is not painted in the picture. Then 
for the first time the troops entered the square, 
and Rullecour came out of the Court House, on the 
opposite side, preceded | Major Corbet, whom 
he had made a prisoner. On seeing the latter a 
militiaman, thinking him a traitor, aimed at the 
lieutenant-governor, and aimed so well that his bullet 
through the major’s hat as he was descend- 
ing the steps and struck Rullecour in the chin. 
The brave but unfortunate Frenchman was carried 
into a chemist’s shop, where he lay, in great pain, 
for twelve hours, and expired at night. His sword 
and snuff-box were preserved by the chemist’s 
family, and presented a few years ago to the 
Société Jersiaise, in whose museum they may now 
be seen. On the lid of the box is a portrait of 
Madame de Rullecour, a daughter of the Chancellor 
D’Aguesseaux, whom the Baron had abducted from 
& convent. G. Keene. 


Cooxe’s “ Topocrapnicat Lisrary ” §. iii. 
388, 521; iv. 244, 418, 513),—-Mr, Manserau, in 
his note on this subject, says that, although Cooke 
“very seldom put a date on the title-pages of his 
publications,” yet the plates in his “ Pocket Edi- 
tions” of “Select Novels,” “Select Poets,” &c., 
are dated. I possess only one volume of the 
“ Poets” series, unfortunately a “ poor,” that is a 
soiled and damaged, copy, as it came into my 
hands. The poets in the volume are Goldsmith 
and Gray, one illustration to each,‘ The Hermit,’ 
dated April 24, 1795; and ‘The Elegy,’ dated 
May 23, 1795. I cannot pretend to the eye of an 
artist, nor to any technical knowledge of engrav- 
ing ; but to my the above-named are 


exquisite, My object in troubling ‘ N. & Q.’ is to 
Tf the plates to the * Select Posts” 


inquire (1) 


still exist, and, if so, whether not so worn or 
decayed as to be suitable for a new edition ; (2) 
For some sketch of the life and career of Cooke, 
who surely was a public benefactor in his day ; 
(3) The price at which each volume of the “ Poets” 
was published. My impression is the price was 
very low, and considering the care in editing, the 
complete biographical sketches, the clear type, the 
good paper, the solid binding, and above all the 
exquisite plates, I suspect the books were marvels 
of cheapness, considered even in comparison with 
the present issues from the London press. 


G. Jutian Harvey. 
Cambridge, Mass,, U.S. 


Carcoose (7™ §. iv. 507; v. 35, 135).—With 
respect to the note by R. B.,I perhaps may be per- 
mitted to say that he is under a wrong impression as 
to the nature of Prestwick Car. It was and is a tract 
of about 1,000 acres, chiefly flat, low land, much of 
it moss or peat. There was nothing of the nature 
of a lake upon it, but one large shallow pond and 
several smaller ones. ‘hese I drained, and made 
the whole area of the Car available for cultiva- 
tion, to the disgust of naturalists, with which, by 
the way, I heartily sympathized, as, in addition to 
the native geese, its ponds were the home of many 
rare specimens of aquatic birds. Speaking from 
fifty years of professional experience, I say that 
in middle and northern England car or carr is 
very nearly, if not quite, equivalent to “fen,” and 
is applied entirely to flat low lands, commonly, but 
by no means universally, containing peat. Rossing- 
ton Carrs, near Doncaster, supply a good example 
of this,and the Carse of Gowrie is probably 
another. T. 


Buizzarp (7" §. v. 106)—The word blizzard 
is well known through the Midlands, and its cog- 
nates are fairly numerous. I have known the 
word and its kin fully thirty years. Country folk 
use the word to denote blazing, blasting, blinding, 
dazzling, or stifling. One who has had to face a 
severe storm of snow, hail, rain, dust, or wind, 
would say on reaching shelter that he has ‘‘ faced 
a blizzer,” or that the storm was “‘a regular 
blizzard.” A blinding flash of lightning would 
call forth the exclamation, ‘‘ My! that wor a 
blizoomer!” or “That wor a blizzer!” “Put 
towthry sticks on th’ fire, an’ let ’s have a blizzer” 
=a blaze. “A good blizioom”=a good blaze, 
“ That tree is blizzared” =blasted, withered. As 
an oath the word is often used, and “ May I be 
blizzerded” will readily be understood. 

Taos, Ratcuirrs. 
Worksop. 


anp Browne, SHERIFFS AND 
Mayors or Lonpon (7 S. iv. 506; v. 151).— 
Mr. James Roperts Brown has done ow 

the 


service by his careful and elaborate synopsis 
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wills of three of these gentlemen. It will be some 
little time before I can go thoroughly over the 
interesting material, but there are one or two 
points I would wish him to examine further. I 
will take them seriatim. 

The references in each of the three wills to (1) 
“my poor kynnefolk dwelling within the said 
county [Northumberland]”; (2) “to my poor 
kinsfolks on my father side, in Northumberland”; 
(3) the allusion to Maister George Werk, clerk, 
and “my cosin, Mr. George Werks,” as well as 
Thomas and Rauffe a Werke and James a Werke, 
taken in connexion with the bequest to the parish 
of Lowyk, as well as Sir John Browne’s alias of 
John de Werks, lead to the supposition that this 
branch of the Browne family was originally from 
Northumberland before it settled in Lincolnshire 
(at Stamford, Tolethorp, and Oakham). To be 
more definite, may my of Werks be correctly 
John of Wark, Wark being a small township 
within a few miles of Lowyk? 

Is Mr. Brown quite correct in the year given 
for date and proof of Sir William Browne’s (Mayor 
1513) will? Has not a clerical error crept in; 
and should not the year be 1514 in place of 1513? 
Otherwise the year of his election to the mayoralty 
must be put back a year to 1512, a disturbance 
of succession not calmly to be contemplated. Al- 
though by his will this Sir William Browne (Mayor 
1513) directed to be buried in St. Thomas the 
Marty?, called Acon (i.¢., the Mercers’ Chapel), is 
it not ible he may after all have been buried 
in St. Mary Magdalen, Milk Street? Because 
Stow, although he notices a monument to him in 
the Mercers’ Chapel, is very definite in regard to 
his burial in St. Mary Magdalen. This is what 
he states :— 

“Tn this Milk Street is a small parish church of St. 
Mary Magdalen, which hath of late years been repaired, 
William Browne, Mayor 1513, gave to this church forty 
pound, and was buried there.” 

Further on he mentions that Sir John Browne 

(Mayor 1497) was also interred there. 

I have omitted to state, in support of my sup- 

[wena that this family was originally Northum- 
ian, that a former Mayor (Sir Stephen Browne, 

Mayor 1438) is said to have been a son of John 

Browne, of Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

A few references to some of the legatees and 
others mentioned in the wills may be usefal. Sir 
John Fenkell, Knt., is probably Sir John Fynkell, 
draper, sheriff in 1487, and for four years alder- 
man of Aldersgate. Robert Blagge was, says Foss, 
the son of Stephen Blagge, of an ancient family in 
Suffolk, and Alice his wife. He afterwards es- 
tablished himself at Broke Montagu, in Somerset- 
shire, and married Katherine, sole daughter of 
Thomas Brune, or Brown. 

I beg to assure Mr. Brow I had no intention 
of depreciating Orridge. My own windows are too 


fragile, and too often cracked, to throw stones at 
others’ ancient lights. If we had a few more 
Orridges it would be well ; and if, as I believe, he 
accomplished his work almost single-handed, his 
patience and toil are highly commendable. 
Joun J. Srocken, 
3, Heathfield Road, Acton, W. 


Battap or Warerzoo (7™ §. v. 106).—How 
is it that in so many of the patriotic songs of the 
early part of this century the words “my boys” 
are frequently introduced? Is it a sign of 
weakness on the part of the composer, or are 
they inserted for more euphonistic reasons? Thirty 

ears ago I was at the school near Dover where 
Mr. Frith states in his ‘Autobiography’ he derived 
so little mental benefit, and where, in consequence 
of its proximity to the sea and the large admixture 
of local youths, it was considered the thing to be 
nautical, and the boy who adopted a turn-down 
collar, black sailor’s tie, and could comforta 
adjust his trousers without the aid of braces, 
could walk with a rolling, rollicky sort of gait, was 
looked up to with feelings of awe mingled with 
respect. Consequently sea songs, all extremely 
long, and some, regret to say, remarkably 
broad, were much patronized. One with a pretty 
plaintive air much struck me when I first heard it, 
commencing, 
*Twas on the twenty-first,* my boys, in Plymouth Sound 


we lay, 

Fresh orders came on board, my boys, our anchor for to 
weigh, 

Our — for to weigh, my boys, that we might cruise 
and go, 

sang 4 might cruise and not refuse to fight the daring 
‘oe. 


And so on through about twenty more verses, with 
the usual complement of “ boys” to each. 
A. Massoy. 
28, Burma Road, Stoke Newington, N. 


Source or Parase Sovent (7 §S. iv. 188, 395, 
476; v. 93, 137).—In the first edition of Gold- 
smith’s ‘ Vicar of Wakefield,’ in my rem I find, 
commencing at the lower part of p. 5, vol. ii, the 
words are given as quoted by your correspondent 
R. R. Des, with this alteration in the spelling of 
a word—instead of “‘I sat down” read “I sate 
down.” The reading will serve as a mark to 
identify this rare first edition. 

W. Frazer, M.R.I.A. 

Dublin, 


Mortoy, ALDERMAN 
CranptEy or Crantey (7" §. v. 148).— 
E. 8. or any other correspondent 
greatly oblige by any information respecting 
Alderman Crandley. I have no trace of him, and 
these Commonwealth aldermen are very mythical. 


* Further particulars as to date not specified, 
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Indeed, the term “Alderman of London” was at 
one period very loosely used, being applied to 
many who, although elected, merely fined without 
serving, and, in some cases, merely to masters or 
wardens of livery companies. 
Joun J, Srocken. 
3, Heathfield Road, Acton, W. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 


Litera Cantuarienses.—The Letter Books of the Monas' 

of Christ Church, Canterbury. Vol. 1. Edited 

Brigstocke Sheppard, LL.D, Rolls Series. (Eyre & 

Spottiswoode.) 

Tux great monastery of Christ Church, in Canterbury, 
bas a history which may well be matched with that of 
any religious house north of the Alps. It owed its 
origin to St. Augustine and his companions, who settled 
there and turned a ruinous Roman basilica into a church 
in which they celebrated the offices of religion. From 
the days of Ethelbert, King of Kent, to those of Henry 
VIII. is a long and weary time. For a thousand years 
this great house flourished through storm and tempest, 
in sunshine and in shade. Happy it is for us that the 
archiepiscopal see, though it could not save the monks, 
bas been the means of preserving for us not only their 
charters, but their letter books. 

We believe that these letters have been seen and 
examined, with more or less care, by previous inquirers ; 
but Mr. Sheppard is the first person who has given to 
them the long-continued study they deserve. The 
volume before us, which is the result of his labours, 
will be of great service not only to historians, in the 
narrow sense of the word, but to all those who wish to 
enter into the cloister life of former days. We are not 
among those who believe that the monks were idle 
drones, neither can we accept the statement that all 
was peace within the walls of the sacred enclosure. 
Those who dream thus will be startled from their sleep 
by some of these old letters. The world was with them 
as with us; and a turbulent, hard, busy, and bitter 
_— the Christ Church monks must at times have 
found it. 


We have not space at our disposal to mention a 
hundredth part of the curious things contained in Mr. 
Sheppard’s first volume. If those which follow are as 
fall of information as the one before us, these Christ 
Church letters will be among the most important con- 
tributions to knowledge in the Rolls Series. 

The never-ending controversy between the archi- 
episcopal sees of Canterbury and York takes up some 
space ; but there is hardly a question that interested 
our medizeval forefathers that is not touched upon. On 
one page we have an invitation to spend Christmas at 
the convent; in another the form of submission of a 
fugitive monk. The tenants of Eastry are found suffer- 
ing punishment for killing a fox; and a few pages fur- 
ther on we have a letter from the prior refusing an 
invitation to dinner. 

Mr, Sheppard has not reduced the Latin spelling to 
the ordinary standard. He has printed what he has 
seen, not what pedants imagine he should have had 
before his eyes. We are very grateful for this, Much 

has been done, and some absolute blunders made, 
by editors who persisted in believing that our fore- 
fathers ought to have spelt the current Latin of their 
day after the fashion now set forth in school dictionaries. 


International Law, with Materials for a Code of Inter- 
national Law, By Leone Levi, F'.A., F.8.8. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench & Co.) 

Mr. Levi's book, which forms the sixty-second volume 

of the “ International Scientific Series,” id a valuable 

addition to the literature which we already possess on 
the subject of international law. The study of the “law 
of nations,” as it used to be called before Bentham’s 
name was adopted, is fascinating, and full of interest 
to the student of history as well as to the lawyer. 
International law is of comparatively modern origin, 
and may be fairly said to be the creation of the civilized 
states of modern Europe during the last three hundred 
years, The earliest pioneers were Francis de Victoria 
of Salamanca, Suarez, Ayala, and Albericus Gentilis, all 
of whom flourished in the sixteenth century. Then 
came Grotius, who practically laid the foundation of 
the science, followed by Puffendorff, Van Bynkershoek, 

Vattel, and Wolff. As Austin long ago pointed out, 

Grotius, Puffendorff, and the other early writers con- 

founded the rules which actually obtained among civi- 

lized nations in their mutual intercourse with their own 
vague conceptions of international morality as it ought 
to be, Prof. Von Martens, of Gittingen, was the first 
writer on the law of nations who avoided this confusion, 
and endeavoured to collect together the rules actually 
recognized and acted upon by civilized communities, 
Since his time there have been many expositors of the 
science of international law, Itis clearly of the greatest 
importance that every state should ascertain the rules to 
which it has agreed to bind itself, and obviously a greater 
diffusion of the knowledge of these rules would often 
prevent the occurrence of disputes. A codification of the 
international law, authoritatively recognized by all the 
civilized states, is, indeed, a consummation devoutly to 
be wished. Mr. Levi’s attempt to codify the law differs 
from that of his predecessors, Field and Bluntschli, in 
that it also includes the positive portion of the law 
resulting from treaties and conventions, It is written in 

a clear and concise style, and the numerous lists of treaties 

which it contains are of much value, In the introductory 

chapters on the progress of international relations and 

the political condition of states the reader will find a 

great deal of useful information in a compact and 

concise form, 


Transactions of the Royal Society of Literature, N.S., 

Vol. XIV. Part I. (Triibner & Co.) 
TuE volume here commenced will be of special interest 
to Shakspearian students, as containing our late valued 
correspondent Dr. Ingleby’s last paper read before the 
Society, on a subject in which he was so acknowledged a 
master. As an attempt at formulating a “Canon” of 
Shakspeare’s plays, Dr. Ingleby’s paper will, no doubt, 
long be referred to for the principles enunciated no less 
than for the facts collected. r. Henniker Heaton’s 
paper on the ‘Language, Laws, Manners, and Customs 
of the Aborigines of Australia’ forms part of a wide- 
spread literature of the Australian aborigines, of the 
existence of which some of our correspondents scarcely 
seem to be aware, The editors of the 7ransactions have 
annotated Mr. Heaton’s paper with references to papers 
printed in the Journal of the Anthropological Institute, 
thus increasing the value of the Z7ransactions to the 
student, Mr. C. G, Leland’s ‘ Mythology, Folk-lore, and 
Legends of the Algonquins’ opens a most interesting 
chapter in the mental history of the Red Man and his 

ible intercourse with the Scandinavian white man in 
orth America in pre-Columbian days—an intercourse 
which Mr. Leland firmly believes to have been the origin 
of the parallelisms with the Norse mythology described 


in his paper, From the pen of W, Knighton, LL,D., 
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the author of ‘ les for Life,’ lately translated 
into French by Prof, Delbos, we have a paper on 
‘ and Modern Agnosticism,’ which contains 
a strong cumulative argument in favour of the identity 
of nineteenth century 7 with the philosophy 
of the Garden. The ‘ Literary History of the Law of 
Nations’ is treated by the Foreign Secretary, Mr. 
C. H. B, Carmichael, M.A., in connexion with the Gro- 
tius Commemoration at Delft, and the elaborate publi- 
cations of Prof, Rivier and M. Nys on the predecessors 
of Grotius generally, and more especially on Christine 
de Pisan A Honoré Bonet, Mr, C. J. Stone, who from 
time to time contributed to our columns, held views on 
several controverted points which differed widely from 
the ordinary views. Un the question as to the Aryan 
birthplace, so violently agitated since the reading of 
Canon Taylor's paper at the Manchester meeting of the 
British Association, Mr. Stone's theory differed alike 
from Max Miiller’s and from those of Penka and other 
modern authors, more or less advocated by Canon Taylor. 
Mr, Stone held India to be itself the birthplace of the 
Aryan people, and not one of the lands first invaded by 
them. For varied and interesting matter, much of it 
very apposite in its bearing on questions of the day, the 
new volume of the 7ransactions of the Royal Society of 
Literature deserves the attention of the student of an- 
a than of the student of letters and of 


philosophy 


The Works of William Shakespeare. Edited by Henry 
Irving hoe A. Marshall. (Blackie & Son.) 

Wir the appearance of the second volume of the “ Henry 
Irving Shakespeare " the utility of the scheme excogitated 
by Mr. Marshall becomes more easily apparent. The 
present part contains five plays of Shakspeare—the 
second and third parts of ‘King Henry VI.,’ ‘King 
Richard II.,’ ‘The Taming of the Shrew,’ and the ‘ Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,’ together with a condensation 
by Charles Kemble of the three parts of ‘King Henry 
Vi’ into an acting version, This piece, which Mr. 
Marshall supposes never to have been either published or 
acted, is from a MS. in Kemble’s handwriting, in the 
possession of Mr. Irving. The introduction and notes, 
which are by Mr. Marshall, with, in one or two instances, 
some assistance from Mr. P. Z, Round, retain their old 
merits, and the illustrative map of the action, and such fea- 
turesas the lists of words occurring only in the special play 
that is dealt with and the original emendations adopted 
commend warmly the work to scholars. In the historical 
introduction much curious information is supplied con- 
cerning the play and representations of it. The notes 
are exegetical as well as historical, and there is no 
respect in which this edition does not appeal to the 
specialist as to the general reader of intelligence. 


Shakespeare's King John, edited by Benjamin Dawson, 
B.A, (Simpkin Marshall & Co.), is the first volume of the 
“ University Shakespeare,” a series of reprints of single 
plays, published with a glossarial index to each, and 
with a few serviceable notes. The type is handsome 
and readable, 


Le Livre for this month opens with a paper by the 
editor, M. Octave Uzanne, entitled ‘Un Tilusteateur 
Aquarelliste.’ In this an account, derived from many 
sources, is given of Felix Buhot, very many of whose 

t, queer, and fantastic designs are reproduced, 
Other articles, some of them on English and American 
etchers—Tissot Seymour, Haden, and Wistler (sic)—are 
promised, The paper constitutes a pleasant innovation. 


Messrs. Guirvita, Farran & Co. have issued a 
lavishly illustrated and very cheap volume entitled ‘ The 


Silver Wedding.’ The letterpress is by Mr, J, 
Higgs, and theillustrations by Mr, A. 
We have to acknowledge the receipt of various works 
dealing with Volapik, 5 


In the catalogue of a sale of various libraries, to 
at Sotheby’s on Monday, appear some remarkable 
novelties, One of these is an unknown and unique 
volume by Middleton, the dramatist, and a a 
manuscript by Burns. 


Notices to Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices : 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule, Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature the and such as he wishes to 
ap’ . Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second Duplicate.” 

A, A, Inwiy 

Life's race well 
Life’s work-well done, 
Life’s crown well won, 
Then comes rest. 
Asked 6th 8. xi, 349, and unanswered, 

Anon. (“ Tristitia vestra vertetur in gaudium ”).—You 
will find this in the Gospel of St. John, 0. 16, in the 
division C, Verses are, of course, not marked in the 
edition of the Vulgate to which we refer, Lyons, 1554. 
A useful concordance to the Vulgate is that of Francis 
Luca and Hubert Phalesius, Venice, 1741, fol. A modern 
concordance has also been published, 

Sprerne (“ Macabre”).—This word, in its conjunction 
with danse, is conjecturally derived some from the 
Arabic word maga bre, a churchyard ; by others from 8t, 
Macarius. See Dr. Brewer's ‘ Dictionary of Phrase and 
Fable.’ Littré, with more probability, derives it from the 
“Chorea Machabeorum,” or chorus of the Macchabes, 

Groner Exuis (‘Trial by Jury’).—This piece 
duced at the Haymarket May 26, tn, is by Theodore 
ook. 


A, B. (“Hussar Uniform”).—The loose jacket was 
originally intended for use as a covering, It is no longer 
worn in English regiments, 

P. J. F, (“ Incunabulum”).—This is the 
term applied in France to all books published in the 
fifteenth century, indicating that they belong to the 
cradle of printing. 

T. 8, Cave (“Per Centum ”*).—The two o’s are 
the ciphers constituting the hundred; the dividing 
stroke is used for convenience and accuracy. 


W.Vincent (“ Buccleuch or Buccleugh ”’),—The former 
is the correct 


Luoy C. Mascoun (Lutterworth)—Send full address 
and four stamps for book sent for you from America. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”’—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher” —at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

beg om that we decline to return 
munications which, for any reason, we do not ; 
to this rule we can make no exception, ~ 
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for adress F. WATSON, Cautley avenue 
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prokssine & CHATTO, Dealers in Old and 
—The BOOKLOVER’S a Monthly 
List of Books offered at per annum. 


(CATALOGUE of BOOKS (82 PI pp., No. 155), ¢ 
sent free upon application to 
High Honora, Wo CATALOGUE (8 pages) also ready at same roan 
Now ready, post free, 


TALOGUE of CHOICE and RARE BOOKS. 
Poetry, Dick Engra’ Cruikshank, Rowlandson, Blake, 
JAMES RIMELL & BON, $1, Oxford-street, London, Books 


BAUCER'S HEAD LIBRARY CATALOGUE 
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gm WILLIAM DOWNIN 
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Dealers in Old and Rare Books. 
Catalogue 62 now ready, post free, price 6d. 
2%, NEW BOND-STREET, LONDON, W. 


ARE BOOKS and AUTOGRAPHS. 
Inspection invited. 

J. PEARSON & Co. 46, Pall Mall, London, 8. W. 


UTOGRAPHS.—CATALOGUE 15 of AUTO- 
Nein, has Washington, Carlyle, Souper, r. 
R, 43, — Bush Green, 


EFERENCE CATALOGUE of BRITISH 


and FAMILY HISTORY. 9 5,000 
Articles, Svo. cloth, 1887, 28. 6d. ed issues post —H. 
47, Leicester-equare, Lundon, W.C. 
Gratis on application, 


CHAPTER from the BOOK called the 
GENTLEMAN DON dela MANCHA, 
some mischance not till now printed. 
GEORGE REDWAY, York-street, Covent-garden. 


Now ready, price 6s. ; post free, 6s. 3d. 
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{ THIRD ISSUE. Price Se, Gd. 622 pages. 
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CONTAINING 3,000 ARTICLES ON EVERY TOPIC 
OF THE DAY. REVISED TO DATE. 


“ The value of ‘ Hazell’s Cyclopedia’ has met with universal 
recognition. Within its six hundred and odd pages may be 
found almost everything that a practical man can seek to know. 
It is, indeed, next to impossible to over-estimate its utility. 

It is, moreover, a dictionary of ere ~~ reference.” 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO’S 
SPRING ANNOUNCEMENT LIST. 


Authentic Biography of Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, authorized by his Family; 
largely Autobiographic. Now being written by his Son, WILLIAM C. BEECHER, and his Son-in-law, Rev. SAMUEL 
SCOVILLE, assisted by Mrs). HENRY WARD BEECHER. Elegantly and profusely Iliustrated. Every Illustration 
engraved expressly for this Book. The Daily Diary kept by Mr. Beecher, no part of which bas been made public, will 

in this Work. One Elegant Steel Plate from a recent Photograph. Twenty-two other fine Illustrations from old 


fuaity Dagnemettgpes and Pictures never before published. Large 8vo. (Will be published about March 20, 
Three Cruises of the “Blake.” By Alexander Agassiz, Director of the Museum 


of Comparative Zoology at Cambridge, Mass. Fully Illustrated. In 2 vols. Svo. (Shortly. 


Incwadi Yami; or, Twenty Years’ Personal Experience in South Africa, By 
J. W. MATTHEWS, M.D., late Vice-President of the Legislative Council of South Africa, Royal 8vo. = price 14s. 
ow ready 


Life of Maury (Comr. M. F.). Compiled by his Daughter, D. F. Maury-Corbin, 
Edited by Mr. CLEMENTS MARKHAM, C.B. Demy 8vo. cloth. (Shortly. 
*,* Commader MAURY’S name is well known as the Author of ‘ The Physical Geography of the Sea and its Meteorology,’ 
which work has passed through over twenty editions in this country alone. 
Land and Work: an Examination into the Depression of the Agricultural, 


Manufacturing, and Commerical Industries of the United Kingdom. With a Proposal for the Union of the Agricultural 


Interest. By WARNEFORD MOFFATT. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. (Now ready. 
London of To-day, 1888. By C. E. Pascoe. Fourth year of publication. 

Numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. [Now ready. 
The Land of the Pink Pearl; or, Recollections of Life in the Bahamas. By 


L. D. POWLES, late Cricuit Justice in the Bahama Islands. 1 vol. demy 8vo. with Map, cloth, 10s. 6d. (Shortly. 


Low’s Pocket Encyclopedia: a Compendium of General Knowledge for Ready 
Reference. Containing 1,206 columns ; upwards of 25,000 References. Imperial 16mo. cut edges, with Plates, cloth, 3s. éd. 
The Standard says: *‘ Very correct and trustworthy.” (Now ready. 
It would, of course, be absurd to expect that a volume of such Lilliputian dimensions can enumerate, even in outline, all 
the scientific discoveries of our age ; those who examine these pages with the greatest care will be the first to admit that enough 
has been done in this direction to satisfy all common wants and reasonable demands. 


Near and Far: an Angler’s Sketches of Home Sport and Colonial Life. By 


WM. SENIOR (" Red Spinner ”), Angling Editor of the Field ; Author of ‘ Waterside Sketches,’ &c. beat 


The Fighting Veres: an Historical Biography of Sir Francis Vere and Lord 


Vere, his Brother, leading Generals in the Netherlands when England was aiding the Dutch. Dayenn. OS 
‘ow ready, 
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Black (W.).—Adventures of a House Boat. By William Black. 3 vols. crown 


[Will be published in June, 


Cable (G, W.).—Bonaventure: a Prose Pastoral of Acadian Louisiana. Crown 
Gibbon (C.).—Beyond Compare: a Story. By Charles Gibbon, Author of 


‘Queen of the Meadow,’ ‘Clare of Claresmede,’ &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. cloth. 


Hoey (F. C.).—A Stern Chase. By Mrs. Hoey. Cheaper Edition. Crown 


Svo. cloth, 6s. (New addition to “ Low's Standard Novels.”) [Now ready. 


Russell (W. C.).—The Frozen Pirate. By W. Clark Russell. Cheaper Edition, 


witn Iliustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s, 


Stockton (F. R.).—The Dusantes: Sequal to ‘The Casting Away of Mrs. 


Lecks and Mrs. Aleshine,’ &0. By F. R. STOCKTON. Post 8vo. paper boards, 1s. (Now ready. 
Thomson (J.) and Harris-Smith.—Ulu: an African Roman seph 
mason. | Author of ‘ Through Masai Land,’ &c.; and Miss HARRIS-SMITH. 2 vols. y Jo 
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